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MEMOIRS, TO SERVE AS A HISTORY OF THE SEMI-PELAGIAN CONTRO- 
VERSY IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


No, XIII. 
Coup-d’eil of the Results in the Western Churches. 


THE spirit of Pelagianism, every where and in all its manifesta- 
tions, is essentially and remarkably the same. But its necessities, 
its hopes, its prospects,—as in the case of all systems not thorough- 
ly sound and honest—have materially influenced its operations; 
while the previous character of the people or creed upon which it 
is about to try its alchemy—throws, as necessity may requite, a 
a deeper or lighter shade over its hideous features. In various 
parts of the United States, and in various Christian denominations, 
great pains have been taken to prove, that their Pelagianism, was 
quite another thing, from the Pelagianism of other portions or sects; 
and the unwary and ignorant have been thus, to a great extent 
deceived. Indeed it is not uncommon, for Pelagians of different 
regions, or different denominations, to wage open controversy with 
each other, on points remotely if at all involved in their com- 
mon system ; just as sound men and pious Christians have unhap- 
pily too often torn each other, for mutual differences: but still, 
orthodoxy and Pelagianism, were essentially themselves even in 
their domestic contentions. 

The Pelagianism which has crept into the Western Presbyteries 
and Synods, under the care of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church in the United States of America—has been sub- 
ject to these gencral laws of the being of the common parent. 
Although, in the particular aspect of each locality, some special 
feature is to be observed—yet in the general outbreak and convul- 
sion to which the whole sect resorted, the moment it found victory 
by fraud no longer possible ; all western, like all other Presbyterian 
Pelagianism—adhered to the great mass—and like the fibres of a 
cancer, drew out, with the fatal ulcer, to the remotest root. After 
such an event, it is easy to trace what had been impossible before. 
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And the object of this paper is merely to record, in a very general 
way, some of the results of this controversy on the Presbyterian 
churches in the Great West; confining ourselves at present to a 
coup-d’wil of the whole vast region. A recent visit beyond the 
Alleghanies, has given us at once the idea,and much of the means 
of performing the present service to the truth. 

Tue Synop oF Kentucky, is one of the very few—indeed, unless 
that of North Carolina be an exception, is the only one, we believe, 
in whose bosom schism, more or less extensive, has not signalised 
the progress and result of the Pelagian controversy. ‘This fortu- 
nate and gratifying fact, is to be attributed, we doubt not, to the 
uniform and faithful conduct of the Synod itself, from the very 
beginning of the difficulty. As early as 1831 and 2, members of 
the General Assembly, representing the leading Presbyteries of 
Ky., were amongst the earliest and foremost to resist the insidious 
progress of Pelagianism ; and from that day to the present, the 
weight of this noble Synod has been thrown openly on the side of 
truth. At the Cincinnati Convention of 1831, her delegates were 
nearly without exception, in favour of confining the missionary and 
education operations in the west, to the Boards of the Assembly: 
at the Synod of Frankfort, of 183 30, the late Rev. Gipron Brack- 
BuRN, D. D., one of the earliest and most decided advocates of 
semi-Pelagianism i in the west, was virtually required to resign the 
Presidency of Centre College, under the care of Synod; at the 
Synod of Danville, in 1831, the American Education Society and 
the American Home Missionary Society, were explicitely informed 
that Synod prefered other channels for the benevolence of its 
churches; in 1834, this Synod united with the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, and if we remember rightly, they two stood alone in open and 
clear adherence to the Act and Testimony; and thus constantly 
and steadily, in good report and evil report—has she borne herself. 
And God has thus in the result, greatly and remarkably distinguish- 
ed her fidelity. And we venture to say, with long and most ex- 
tensive opportunities to judge, that the cause of Presbyterianism 
in Ky,., is relatively stronger, and its prospects better for great and 
permanent usefulness, than ever be fore. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that there have been no New 
School people in Ky.;—nor that leading men of that sect, have not 
continually resisted all the wise and faithful course of the Synod ; 
nor that even now there are not in the bosom of her churches rest- 
less and unsound men, who wou!d gladly find or make a way, to 
introduce confusion and error ijiio them. 

The Synod, at its sessions of 1537 and ’38, in carrying out the 
acts of the Assembly of these years, for the pacification of the 
church—was enabled by a course of great wisdom and moderation, 
united with candour and firmnes, to arrange every thing in such a 
manner, that the handful of dissatisfied members, felt ‘themselves 
not only permitted, but in a sense obliged by Christian duty, to 
adhere to the Synod and the church, while the Synod itself openly 
approved the course of these memorable Assemblies. Since that 
time, a few of those ministers who had all along favoured the semi- 
Pelagian party,—but who were supposed to have acted with good 
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faith in the Synod of 1838 in terminating all difficulty in the church- 
es of Kentucky; have violently renewed the controversy—and may 
perhaps either finish their career by open schism, or by subjecting 
themselves to discipline. The leading person in this small band 
of dissatisfied spirits, is a gentleman by the name of Sr1zss, for- 
merly of Georgia, where he was favourably known for his zeal and 
eloquence ; but for six or eight years past a resident ef the west, 
and generally of Ky., where he had conciliated the good will of his 
brethren, and acquired considerable influence in the churches. It 
is a striking proof of the clearsighted wisdom, and Christian sobriety 
of the ministers and churches of this favoured Synod—that even 
such a man as Mr. Stites is represented by his friends to be—has 
utterly failed, in all his attempts, to produce a schism since the 
Synod of 1839. We do not know this gentleman—nor do we 
intend any offence to him in heartily wishing him an employment 
better becoming his character, than making division and confusion 
in the weak churches around him; and better company than such 
ministers as are likely, at this day, to unite with him in a schism, 
in order to re-establish the interests of semi-Pelagianism in Ken- 
tucky. We would also venture to suggest to some of the Presby- 
teries of Ky., whether it had not been better years ago, in the 
ordinary course of their wise and Christian proceedings—to have 
silenced some half dozen secularised and worldly-minded ministers, 
scattered amongst them—and who have utterly left all parts of theit 
covenanted work; than to have continued their names on their 
rolls, merely to swell the ranks of every leader that arises to trouble 
the churches, and finally to be counted, to enlarge a sehism? We 
have had enough, and melancholy enough proof, that the church 
ean find the path of safety, honour, peace, or happiness, only in 
that of strict fidelity. 

Tue Synop or Tennesser. There were two Presbyterian Synods 
located principally in the state of Tennessee. A portion of Ala- 
bama, was connected with the Synod of West Tennessee, embraced 
in the Presbytery of North Alabama; and a considerable part of 
Western Virginia, embraced in the Presbytery of Abingdon, was 
connected with the Synod of East Tennessee. There was no 
necessity for two Synods in Tennessee, whether extent of territory, 
or number of churches and ministers be considered. But from 
the earliest period, there were constantly difficulties in the church 
in that region; and those diffieulties instead of being probed and 
settled, were slightly healed—-and ended as might have been ex- 
pected. The records of our church-courts contain, and the me- 
moirs of the fathers of the church can recall, the troubles with Mr. 
CraiGueEaD, in his day; and the troubles about Hopkinsianism, 
when it had, like other follies, its day, (every dog, says the proverb, 
has its day; ) then troubles about Emmonsism, which was a greater 
folly still; and then troubles about Taylorism, which is, by great 
odds, the greatest folly of all. If any of these troubles had been 
honestly examined, and wisely settled, by the firm application of 
ecclesiastical discipline, it is most probable that not half the aggre- 
gate amount of evil and loss would have occurred in the end—as 
have finally resulted from the temporising and compromising policy 
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which has been pursued, until error has swept away whole churches, 
Presbyteries, and Synods. 

Dr. Blackburn, Dr. Coffin, Dr. Anderson of Maryville, Mr. Abel 
Pearson, Rev'd Mr. Ross, and more latterly, Mr. Eagleton of Mur- 
phreysborough, have figured successively, as leaders, in this region : 
and have, we believe without exception, like their friends im other 
regions, promulgated doctrines in irreconcilable opposition to those 
of the church, and advocated measures subversive of its vital 
principles—all under professions of uncommon devotion to her 
interests, her faith, and her holiness. The last named individual, 
who is perhaps known to our readers, by the abusive and incorrect 
statements which went round the newspapers against the Assem- 
bly of 1837, over his signature; after all soris of professions, and 
all kinds of schemes, finally made an open schism from the Synod 
of West Tennessee, at the Synod of 1839 —followed by the greater 
part of the Presbytery to which he belonged, and which he had 
been allowed, under various disguises, above two years to seduce. 
About three-fourths, or four-fifths of the ministers and more than 
half the churches in East Tennessee, had seceded in 1837.— 
The Presbytery of Abingdon was detached and added to the Synod 
of Va., in the same year ; though until this day, some of its churches 
(as that at Abingdon, Va., under the care of Mr. Taylor, late Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary under the care of the Synods of 
Va., and N. C.) have continued to stand aloof from that Synod, 
and may perhaps ultimately join the schism of East Tennessee. 
The result of all—is this: that about one-half of the nominal Pres- 
byterians of the state of Tennessee, have proved to be Presbyterians 
only in name; and that the remaining half are now organised into 
a sound, peaceful, and efficient Synod, which embraces all that state 
in its territorial bounderies. 

The writer of this article was exceedingly reviied, by pious Pela- 
gians in Tennessee, for having said in the Assembly of 1837, that 
the region of East Tennessee, was to be ranked with the most de- 
cidedly unsound portions of the Presbyterian church. Mr. Eagle- 
ton in particular, was horrified at the suggestion ; and reproached 
us for it, statedly, for two years and six months; atthe end of which 
time, he proved very clearly by his acts, what he meant by sound 
Presbyterianism' It was never our habit to make such speeches 
atrandom. The event has shown that what we stated as a conjec- 
ture, was absolute prophecy; viz., that but two Synods remaining 
in the church afier the acts of 37, were too thoroughly corrupt to 
be perpetuated—naimely, Michigan and East Tennessee: and our 
proposal was to dissolve them both. In effect, they are the only 
two Synods we have lost since ’37; and they have the enviable 
distinction of having deserved excision; of having escaped it; 
and of having proved themselves unworthy of forbearance on the 
part of good men. 

It is necessary to add, that a few of the ministers, and a larger 
proportion of the churches of East Tennessee, have always been 
sound in the faith—and honest and constant in their attachment to 
the truth. In the trials brought on them by the Pelagian heresy 
and controversy, they have acted with great firmness and wisdom, 
and won the confidence and love of thousands, who, beforehand, 
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did not know theirstate. And now, united to brethren like-minded 
with themselves, and delivered from the vexations and trials of their 
former connexion with ministers and churches having no trne fei- 
lowship with them: their prospects of happiness and usefulness, 
like those of the orthodox throughout Tennessee, must be far better 
than they have been for many years past. Let them thank God, 
and take courage. 

Tue Synop or Missourt, has remained longer in suspense, as 
to the course it would ultimately take, than any other portion of 
the church, that will adhere to the General Assembly. That it wil 
finally, and far more generally than many have supposed, adhere 
to the church, we presume there is no Jonger any doubt. There 
have been, from the beginning, many sound ministers and churches 
in this state, who have never wavered in their purpose: but they 
have been remote from the centre of events, and are scattered over 
a wide extent of country—for Missouri is an empire in compass. 
At one time, it is probable that the majority of the Presbyterian 
ministers in that Synod were inclined to the New School party ;— 
and some of them very much imbued with the prevailing spirit and 
errors of that faction. Some of these have changed their ground 
—others, perhaps, their opinions. Some have removed from the 
state; and a few have been, as they say in the west, ‘mashed up.’ 
On the whole, things have been so shaped, by a good Providence, 
that semi-Pelagianism will come to nothing in this great common- 
wealth: and we have no doubt, there are fully enough orthodox 
churches and ministers to continue the Synod of Missouri, under 
the care of the General Assembly. 

There are many churches which will not soon forget Marion 
College, and Marion City—and all that specious New School hum- 
bug which cut such a figure, and gulled so many of us, by false 
pretences, to give our money and our countenance to as arrant a 
mistake as ever entrapped the confiding piety of the churches, 
We could tell a long story about it; but will content ourselves with 
saying, it is found out and ruined: and under its fragments, if any 
choose to search, they may find the remains of some who in their 
day were great leaders of semi-pelagianism. 

This great west is a terrible place to grind down arrogant pre- 
tensions, and reduce the little great, to very great littleness. How 
many have gone to it, looming like peacocks, and come back naked 
as a jackdaw! From Diocesan Bishops, ‘ Successors of the Apos- 
tles,”’ down to heresiarchs boasting that they succeeded nobody, 
and that nobody would be fit to succeed them; what multitudes 
have stalked into the west absolute giants, and crept out again, 
‘none so poor to do them reverence!’ In our own church alone, 
hardly a western state has been exempt from such cases; and at 
the name of Marion College and City, who does not recall one of 
the most signal of those cases? A case, which nothing but the 
greatness of the overthrow, which has adequately punished the 
victims of it, could justify our passing silently and briefly over 
names so richly deserving the indignation of mankind. 

Tue Synop or ILitnois, was a bantling of Dr. Absalom Peters ; 
and as it is a law of nature that like begets like—it could not be 
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supposed that the Home Missionary Society would plant orthodox 
churches. But before the days of Dr. Peters, a few young men in 
Yale College, it is said, resolved to seize on and shape one of our 
western states to their beau ideal of excellence; and President 
Edward Beecher of Jacksonville, was the reputed head of this 
junto of Protestant Jesuits. For anumber of years, (as we were 
told by one of the leading layman of the west, who was at the time 
to which he referred, fully conversant with all he related) this band 
of worthies, aided by organised schemes in the east, imported into 
I}linois, upon which they had mentally seized; not only preachers 
and schoolmasters and private evangelists, male and female, but 
even mechanics, farmers, tradesmen, adventurers, and we will not 
question, tin pedlars—with express reference to their theological 
views, and soundness in the spirit, faith, and schemes of Taylorism. 
Things grew apace, and grew to the mind of both sets of fathers: 
until we find them so managed, that in 1837, the Synod of Illinois, 
with about sixty ministers distributed into half a dozen Presbyteries, 
had contrived to be represented in our General Assembly, by about 
the same number of commissioners—as the average of orthodox 
Synods, as for example Virginia and North Carolina, with double 
its strength. God seldom allows such plans to succeed. 

The result of the Pelagian controversy in Illinois, was the divis- 
ion of the Synod into two unequal parts, of which the smaller was 
orthodox ; but this was strong enough to continue the existence of 
the Synod—which is united, and increasing steadily in strength. 
The upper portion of the state is peopled by a New England pop- 
ulation—which to some extent prefers Congregationalism or a 
modified Presbyterianism; and in that population the New School 
sect has its chief strength in the state. In the lower part of the 
state, a tide of emigration from the middle and western states 
crosses the great northern tide; and we have the impression that 
the population not of northern origin, every where in Illinois, is 
totally averse to the semi-Pelagian views and sect. ‘There is every 
reason, therefore, to believe that there will ultimately arise a very 
strong evangelical intcrest, in our connexion, in that large and 
beautiful commonwealth. 

In Illinois, as much as any where else, the fanatical spirit of 
Pelagianism has been rampant in one manifestation. There that 
party has been, we believe without exception, modern abolitionists 
of the first water. A very curious fact has recently come to our 
knowledge, on such authority as to render it impossible to doubt 
its accuracy. Mr. Edward Beecher, President of the Jacksonville 
College, not only frankly recorded, some years ago, a bald Pelagian 
creed, but as frankly afterwards periled other people’s lives (not his 
own) in defence of Abolitionism; and then, as the public may 
remember, wrote a small volume to vindicate [llinois Abolitionists, 
himself included. The grand idea of this volume, as of all Mr. 
Beecher’s previous sayings and doings, on the same subject—was 
to the effect, that Christian duty compels us to go forward, simply, 
steadily, and courageously, in utter contempt of all consequences 
to ourselves and all others; and without much regard to time, 
place, circumstance or means, ‘to do duty’ as their phrase is; that 
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is, to do just what their passions dictate, or their party interests 
suggest. Very well. The queer partof the matter follows. Gov- 
ernor Duncan, of Illinois, not long since, told Mr. Beecher, that 
either he must keep silent avout abolition, and let the thing totally 
alone; or he (the Governor) must publicly and for cause, resign 
his situation as a Trustee of Jacksonville College. Whereupon, 
Mr. Beecher promised to be quiet about ‘ duty’ in all time to come! 

It is very pleasant to see great men and good, take similar views 
of difficult subjects. Mr. Beecher must be happy in agreeing to 
give up ‘ duty,’ to find that he tallies so exactly with the Pelagian 
Assembly of 1839, and those distinguished leaders of his sect, 
who having for years ‘‘ despised consequences,’’ with a pious horror, 
all at once drew up and despised every thing but consequences !— 
We must not omit to say that Mr. Beecher is the same gentleman, 
for whom the National Preacher, several years ago, stereotyped a 
series of sermons—one of which proposed a short method of in- 
creasing personal holiness, without any notice of the Eternal Spirit. 

Tue Synop oF Inp1ana. We have less information of a recent 
and precise character, as to the general state of things, in this, 
than in any other western Synod. The population of Indiana 
was Originally less decidedly a Yankee population than that of 
Illinois, of Michigan, of northern Ohio, or of western New York; 
and therefore there was a less decided predisposition to New 
Schoolism, and fewer facilities for spreading its errors, than in 
those regions. But at an early period Dr. Absalom Peters’s Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, had taken care, in pure and disin- 
terested benevolence, to occupy the principal points in the state— 
with men who happened to be decided semi-Pelagians. This singu- 
lar series of accidents did not, however, carry the Synod for the 
proposed revolution in the Presbyterian church; nor for the riot 
and outbreak of 1838, after the moral conspiracy had failed. Since 
1837, a process of change and separation has been gradually going 
on, which is perhaps hardly yet finished; by which it will result, 
that a considerable majority of the churches and ministers will ad- 
here to the General Assembly, and constitute a highly respectable 
and efficient body of Christians. The remarks we have made in 
another part of this paper, about grinding down great emigrants— 
apply with much force to some remarkable cases in Indiana; one 
of which is now in the process of developement—the distinguished 
subject of it, having only as yet declined so far from true religion 
as to become an Arian, in theology, and the stereotyped slanderer 
of his own ancient and venerable church. 

We have thrown out a suggestion about the singular identity of 
semi-Pelagianism with the people of New England, which requires 
some further remarks. We readily admit, that a considerable num- 
ber of our most valuable ministers and church members are origin- 
ally from New England; and we are as prompt as any can be, to 
acknowledge the peculiar traits of character which favourably dis- 
tinguish the people of that section of Country. But a man had 
as well attempt to deny that light comes from the sun, as that Pela- 
gianism came into the Presbyterian church from New England— 
and that it has spread and taken root most effectually where the 
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largest New England influence has existed. Our theory to account 

for this uniform and painful fact, is somewhat peculiar—perhaps an 

enemy would say, audacious; and mav be more offensive than the 

assertion concerning the existence of the fact itself. We cannot 

help it. Ovr deliberate conviction is, that there is no country on 

the face of the earth which is nominally orthodox, nor any churches 

nominally evangelical, where the gospel of God is so obscured by 

a vain and foolish carnal wisdom—nor where the habitual ministra- 
tions of the pulpit present the pian of salvation so darkly and im- 
perfectly, as amongst the people and churches of New England. 
One generation runs away with one catch-word, and the next with 

some other quip or quirk; now all preaching “ disinterested benev- 
olence ;’? and again all agog about an “exercise scheme;” and then 
nothing but ‘‘ immediate submission;” and next all preaching about 
“natural and moral ability;” and by-and-by every body taken up 
with “ making sinners feel their responsibility; and now again, all 
in commotion about ‘‘ power to the contrary;” and so without inter- 
mission for nearly a century last past, the simple gospel has been 
buried under loads of trash. The effect of all this charlatanism 
upon the piety and spiritual knowledge of the churches, and upon 
the general character of the New England clergy, has been most 
distinct and most disastrous. It is our purpose, when more at 
leisure, to enter somewhat fully upon the proof and illustration of 
this singular subject ; for the present contenting ourselves with the 
mere expression of an opinion, very carefully and deliberately 
formed. Supposing our opinion founded on fact, it is manifest that 
the New England churches which have so deeply injured not a few 
of their neighbours, under the constant and hardly modest sound- 
ing of their own praises; are in effect themselves destined, at no 
distant day, to a total declension, or a total revolution. We think 

we see indications of the approach of the latter alternative ; and 

as the friends of truth, rejoice in them. 

Tue ComMoNWEALTH OF Onto, contained, before 1837, three 
entire Synods, and a portion of a fourth. The churches in the 
south-eastern portion of the state were connected with the Synod 
of Pittsburg: and in regard to these we have nothing to say in 
connexion with the present subject. The northern part of the 
state, embracing three ranges of townships, which extended from 
the Pennsylvania line, westward a certain distance along Lake Erie 
—was covered by the Synod of the Western Reserve. The popu- 
lation of this region was almost entirely from New England—and 
though nominally Presbyterian, was so decidedly unsound in doc- 
trine, order and practice, that this Synod was the first one disown- 
ed by the Assembly. In its separate state, it has been subject con- 
tinually, to all sorts of troubles arising from the working of ele- 
ments, which were at peace only so long as external pressure or 
common schemes of aggression, made apparent union their interest. 
Their latest and most formidable difficulty comes in the shape of 
‘ Perfectionism ;’ which, we learn, has become domesticated in 
Oberlin College, under the express protection of President Mahan 
and Mr. Finney. As the College is attended by persons of both 
sexes—and the privileges of the perfect are very ample, there is 
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chance of perfectionism being propagated, more directly than most 
moral systems.—The central parts of Ohio are embraced in the 
bounds of a Synod of the same name—which like nearly all our 
Synods lost a portion of its members by schism; but which, as far 
as our information goes, is for al! practical efficiency and all benefits 
and blessings from the communion of saints, better off, by far, than 
before.—The remaining Synod in this state, is the Synod of Cin- 
cinnati, embracing the western portion of Ohio; and perhaps few 
portions of the church have had more connexion with our troubles, 
than this. We will speak a little more particularly of it. 

The city of Cincinnati is one of the most important points in 
the great west; and as such, was made a centre of action by nearly 
all the great voluntary societies of the day. Several of those soci- 
eties commenced their career and carried on all their operations, 
with a fixed design to swamp the Boards of the Presbyterian church 
—and finally attach the General Assembly itself, as an auxiliary to 
themselves. There are no limitsto human presumption. In this 
work, direct as to part of the societies, most of the remainder, pro- 
fessing neutrality, really gave all their influence, indirectly, to this 
most audacious conspiracy. Nearly without exception, the agents 
of all the voluntary societies, have been for years, New Schoolmen. 
Most of these agents, who held their agencies at Cincinnati, were 
Congregationalists or nominal Presbyterians; and united them- 
selves with the Synod of Cincinnati, of which we now speak. 

About the same time another operation intended to give the 
coup de grace to orthodoxy in the west, was set on foot at Cincin- 
nati—and the big name of New England imported from Boston, to 
strike the blow. Dr. Lyman Beecher, of Boston, supperted by Mr. 
Arthur Tappan, of New York, became President of Love Seminary, 
with a pretension and pomp never paralleled in the west. We re- 
quest our readers to turn to the earliest number but one, of this 
Magazine, that, namely for February, 1835, (vol. 1. p. 55,) and read 
an article on this subject, headed ‘‘ Humbug—Theological and 
Literary ; Lane Seminary; the West.’? Five years of experience 
and observation have only confirmed what we then said of this 
institution, and the projects and pretensions of the persons, then 
and now controlling it. It has, moreover, as we predicted, utterly 
failed; and its faculty, instead of revolutionising the west, are new 
candidates for admission amongst the great ground down. 

There is often a fearfully quick retribution in the dealings of God. 
In the month of May, 1838, Dr. Lyman Beecher, was the leading 
and most active spirit in carrying the Pelagian party, heedlessly 
forward through their riot and into their law suit with the Assembly. 
In May, 1839, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania decided the 
case in such a way, as must necessarily oust this same Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, from his own office as President of Lane Seminary! For 
by the charter and principal grants to the institution, its professors 
must be in connexion with the Presbyterian church in the United 
States of America. 

Our associations are capricious. What we have been saying 
recalls an incident, which appears to us remarkably characteristic. 
Less than fifty years ago, a Seminary not a thousand miles from 
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Cincinnati, found itself better provided with professors than pupils ; 
and to meet the exigency it was argued that one at least, of the four, 
ought to retire. At the meeting of the faculty called to decide the 
extremely delicate question, who should retire ; the president pro- 
posed that he would himself withdraw. Thereupon Professors D. 
and S. protested with uplifted hands, that his retirement was utterly 
out of the question; and the President, overcome by their tears, 
submitted. Then said Prof. D., I willresign. But the President 
and Prof. S., with Joud exclamations, declared that a seminary 
without a fit person to teach sacred rhetoric, was unworthy of pat- 
ronage, and that the resignation of Prof. D. would ruin every thing ; 
and he, worthy man, was in his turn overcome. Then Prof.S. took 
up his parable, and said he saw that ‘ duty’ called clearly on him, 
as the victim; and tendered his commission. But it so shocked 
the President and Prof. D., that the only travelled officer should 
leave the Seminary in its distress, that they hooted the idea, as in- 
tolerable ; and Prof. S., was over persuaded. Now there remained 
only Prof. B.; and there was this grave question for him to decide, 
viz., Is this all a trick to get rid of me? Or is it all real? So says 
he, Friends, it is obvious we love each other too much to part; so 
let us adjourn ! !—‘‘ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug 
of war.” 

To return from this digression; the progress of events in the 
Synod of Cincinnati up to its meeting in 1839, has reached to a 
three-fold division of its ministers and churches. Of these, the 
largest division (we believe it is larger than both the others united) 
adheres to the General Assembly; the smallest adheres to Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, and to whomsoever he adheres to, provided it can contin- 
ue an organised existence, which is doubtful; the intermediate 
portion, which is also inconsiderable—is a kind of tertium quid, 
under the auspices of Dr. Bishop, President of Miami University. 
We understand the position of this last named fraction to be about 
this; they meet as a Convention, not as a church-court; they 
recognise all the members adhering to both Assemblies, or to no 
Assembly at all; and they reject both Assemblies. That is, they 
claim to be nothing themselves, and they recognise nothing that is 
any thing; but hold fellowship with every thing that is nothing ;— 
which strikes us as being as nigh to nothing, as any thing can be. 


=>? 


From all this, it is apparent, that in the Synod of Cincinnatti, as in 
every other portion of the church in which a vigorous effort has 
been made for the truth—God has blessed his people with signal 
success, or at the least with as signal deliverance. 

In the widely extended region over which we have now glanced 
rapidly, a region embracing seven commonwealths of the largest 
class, and containing nine synods which in 1837 were under the 
care of the General Assembly, and of which seven still remain at- 
tached to it; we presume there can be no question that the cause 
of Presbyterianism is very far more prosperous than it ever was 
before ; and that every form of error and folly which has assumed 
its honoured name as a disguise, is in greater trouble and perplex- 
ity, than ever before. Blessed be the God of our fathers and of our 
Redeemer Christ—for all his goodness to his people! Honoured 
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of God, above their highest hopes and claims, have been all the 
instruments, and especially the noble Assemblies of 1837 and 8S— 
in effecting this mighty work of reform! Happy church, which 
knew the hour of her visitation, and laid hold on God in the accept- 
edtime! If she will but be faithful, zealous, and humble—the 
career of usefulness and blessedness before her, in this vast empire 
beyond the Alleghanies—is beyond the imagination of man to 
comprehend. 








NECESSITY FOR THE BETTER TRAINING OF MINISTERS AND PEOPLE. 


In presenting the extract which is, printed below, and which we 
take from a late private letter, from an old friend, an influential 
layman in the south; we avail ourselves of the occasion to press 
on the attention of those who have any control in the matter, the 
important suggestions of our friend. A considerable time since, 
the Senior Editor of this Magazine submitted to the Board of 
Publication of the Presbyterian church, a plan for the preparation 
and publication by it, of a series of Manuals, on the Confession of 
Faith; say, a volume of one or two hundred pages, 16mo., upon 
every head of the Confession, making in all thirty-three small 
Manuals, on the chief heads in religion. ‘The Board, if we remem- 
ber correctly, adopted the proposition a yearago; and we presume, 
the Executive Committee have taken steps to have this important 
work accomplished ; that is, that they have applied to some thirty 
Or more competent persons, to prepare each a Manual, on the suc- 
cessive chapters of the Confession: and that before many years, 
the church will have this great and timely service performed ina 
manner at once popular and thorough. Certainly no work of 
greater importance could be undertaken by the Board, and none 
requires more care and skill in its performance: and on the other 
hand, we presume no individual, thought competent to the task, 
would refuse, when duly required, to examine thoroughly any part 
of the subject committed to him, and prepare the required Manual, 
to the best of his abilities. 

We venture also, to suggest, that those gentlemen who have 
preached discourses on the occasion of the late jubilee, should 
write out and publish them; al/ of them. They will be of great 
local interest at present; and will be invaluable to posterity. We 
are glad to see, that several] are already out—one from Dr. Janeway 
—another from Dr. Swift, (in which latter are some statements we 
are obliged to condemn)—and we hope to see scores, yea hundreds. 
By-and-by a selection of the best of these may be made, and a 
volume or two published by the Board of Publication. 

While on the subject of this important Board, shall we be per- 
mitted to say, that we are sorry to see a strong propensity manifest- 
ed by it, to abridge every thing? Baxter is abridged, and McCrie 
is abridged, and Halyburtonis abridged There is no need for this. 
The church is able to publish books entire. And when time and 
piety and learning and genius, have stamped a book with approval, 
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and it is embalmed as it were in the affections of mankind—it Is a 
bold and dangerous, as well as, in the present case, a gratuitous 
work to abridge it. 

The main aspect, however, of our friend’s suggestions, is towards 
the Presbyteries, the Seminaries, the pastors of the church. In 
regard to these we shall add nothing at present. 


“ A neighbor of mine has requested that I would procure for him all 
the numbers of your journal, in which are to be found the history, and 
causes of the present difficulties in the Presbyterian church. Those diffi- 
culties have been attended with their unpleasant consequences here, as 
elsewhere ; and produced divisions in several of the churches, and a scatter- 
ing of their flocks among other denominations, with a great disposition in 
some, to unite themselves to the latter. ‘This is owing in part to two 
causes—lIst., an ignorance of what genuine Presbvterianism consists 1n, 
and the claims it offers to one’s support in comparison with the doctrines 
and discipline of other sects, and which consequently makes many indif- 
ferent to which they belong :—and in the 2nd place, to a want of informa- 
tion as to “ whal tt is,” that has occasioned this disturbance, in the ancient 
church to which they and their fathers belong. A third reason may be 
added :—a seeking after quiet, and a desire to repose in some church which 
is not disturbed (or likely to be) by agitating controversies, and where they 
can attend worship every sabbath in peace. ‘This last is especially the case 
in the country; where if an individual becomes dissatisfied with the con- 
duct or doctrines of any church, he has no other of the same denomination 
within reach, of sounder faith or more exemplary practice, to which to 
attach himsel!, but must either stay at home, on the Sabbath, or attend 
the nearest church of a neighbouring sect. 

The first evil I have been a witness of for years past; and suggested to 
you, when I saw you in Baltynore, the propriety of the General Assem- 
bly’s taking some steps towards the more thorough instruction of the young 
(and I may add, the old too) in the doctrines and government of the Pres- 
byterian church, so that its supporters might be able to give a preference 
of the understanding to the faith and discipline to which they belong, 
which would keep them steady when storms and difficulties should arise. 
Of the extent of this tgnorance you are perhaps not at all aware; nor of 
the great defictency of tie means of removing it, by the medium of books 
within reach. TI attribute much of the confusion in the church to the great 
ignorance which prevails generally among its supporters, on the subject of 
those doctrines and that form of government which distinguish the Pres- 
byterian, from other churches. And as an example of the deficieacy of the 
means for removing this ignorance, I will state, that no tracts of any sort, 
not even Dr. Miller’s very useful one on that subject, can be precured, in 
C , to instruct an inquirer on those points. 

As an answer to the second inquiry—“ what it is which has occasioned 
such disturbance in the Presbyterian church at this time’—I have referred 
them to vour journal, as a work from which (with much other valuable 


matter) the information can be procured. ‘This has led to the request 
which | now make on ’s behalf.” 
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LAMENT OF MARY MAGDALENE AT THE SEPULCHRE OF CHRIST.* 


Oh! tell me where ye’ve laid my maurder’d Lord! 
My hopes, my joys, into the dust ye’ve trod; 
And now deny—Oh! dearly, dearly bought, 

The right to mourn the ruin ye have wrought! 


IT. 





My Lord ye hate, dishonour, crucify ,— 
Despise his love—his sacred name deny! 
But is the grave no refuge to the good? 

Is hate immortal when it feeds on blood? 


IIT. 


Our love and grief shall live beyond your hate. 
These precious drugs, this tomb you violate, 
Are gifts of trembling, but heroic faith! 

Tokens how feeblest love grows strong by death, 


IV. 


Yes, we adore, we trust, we own him still. 

The stroke has crushed us; ’tis his righteous will. 
We know not, see not,—are consumed, perplexed: 
But Christ is still our rock; our hearts are fixed. 





V. 


Th’ affrighted earth, th’ astonished sun, the house of God, 
The dead uprising from their dread abode, 
Creation groaning in her agony! 

) Omens that Christ must live, or nature die! 


VI. 


““Mary!’’ *T was all he said! That look—that word!— 
‘*Raboni! Master—gracious—glorious Lord!’’— 

» Oh! lesson of divinest love—how taught! 
Jesus is never lost,—tf truly sought! 


* John xx. 11I—16. 


t John xix 38—42. The two most timid followers of Jesus—in the hour of sorest trial, 
the most openly of all avowed their Master. 
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NEW YORK REVIEW. 


Messrs. Editors :— 


Tue following letter was written by me, in reply to one, from 
the Editor of the New York Review, declining to publish an article 
which I sent to that periodical. You will please publish the letter, 
as I think the public have a right to know, how all public literary 
and religious journals are conducted ; and whether they promul- 
gate correct literary and religious opinions. With high regard, I 
am truly yours. —— 





2Qlist Nov. 1839. 
To Rev’p C. S. Henry, mowed 
of the N. Y. Review. 


Dr. Sir,—Your sentence of condemnation upon my article, has 
been received, read, and understood, And I will here premise, 
that if I were to have my throat cut, I should like it to be done 
with a razor, and not with a butcher’s knife; if I were to be sen- 
tenced to death, I should like the judge to be a scholar, and to pro- 
nounce iny doom in pure and correct language, and with propriety 
of thought; but above all, when I have a literary production criti- 
cised, I desire the criticism to show the scholar in every thing, in 
the purity and finish of the diction, in the thorough knowledge of 
the subject, and in the modest courtesy of the censures. How far 
your criticism comes up to this standard, will be seen, when I have 
finished this letter. 

Your first objection to my article, is that it is too elementary. 
Now this objection goes to the very existence of the article; for its 
very nature is elementary, its design being to exhibit the elements 
of reasoning and philosophical evidence. Your next objection, is 
that the subjects discussed in it, bear too near a relation, to the 
topics treated in other articles to be published in the next number 
of the Review. This objection, is like the other; for the very de- 
sign of the article, is to exhibit the real nature of subjecis, which 
bear a near relation, to all the topics that were ever treated by man. 
As these objections evince an entire misapprehension of the nature 
and design of the article, I wil: tell you what it means, for really 
you scem to be in a strange region—to be as much at a loss to 
know what to do, as though you had the command of one of our 
Baltimore clippers, in a storm at sea. 

The design of the article, is to exhibit in as elementary form as 
possible, (to go down to the bottom of the subjects) the real nature 
of the processes of reasoning and investigation, and to indicate the 
rules, by which they are respectively carried on; and to show the 
real character of philosophical evidence. ‘The use of the article, 
is a touchstone, to test all questions relative either to reasoning or 
to philosophical evidence. And how extensive must be its utility! 
For all questions must rest ultimately, either upon the rules of 
reasoning or the principles of evidence—either upon deductive or 
intuitive evidence. To exemplify its use as a touchstone, turn to 
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‘Lord Brougham’s Discourse of Natural Theology,” first part, 
from the 18th to to the 2lst pages, inclusive, and apply that portion 
of the article, which shows that all reasoning proceeds by compar- 
ison, and that in every act of reasoning there are at least three 
comparisons, two simple and one inferential, to the doctrines ad- 
vanced in those pages, and you will see how quickly, their fallacy 
is detected. It will be seen at once, that the noble Lord, is 
confounding an act of simple comparison with reasoning; and 
thereby maintaining that there is no such thing as intuitive 
evidence, but that all evidence is deductive. Take also that 
portion of the article, which treats of analogy, and apply the 
principles there evolved to various remarks which can be found 
scattered through almost any treatise of an argumentative charac- 
ter, as well as professed treatises of logic, and you will be enabled 
to detect much error, both in the false estimate of the force of anal- 
ogical evidence, and’in the confounding rhetorical analogy, (analogy 
merely illustrative, ) with philosophical analogy, (analogy argument- 
ative). And indeed take any part, or the whole of the article, 
and apply it to the logical doctrines either directly or impliedly 
asserted in almost any treatise of an argumentative character, and 
you will at once perceive the great utility of the article, as a logical 
test in detecting error, and establishing truth. The article, to a 
cursory or superficial reader, will appear miscellaneous; but upon 
thorough examination, the most perfect unity will be discovered in 
all its parts. Take away any part, and the article will be incom- 
plete ; for in arranging its parts, a kind of perspective is observed, 
that one part may cast light upon another. 

Your next objection, is that ‘‘there are several instances in 
which principles are asserted, or other positions incidently laid 
down in which your opinion, is precisely the reverse of mine ;” 
and you give as an example, my doctrine of causation. When I 
read this part of your letter, I really thought at first, that you had 
mistaken some other article for mine; so entirely different, are the 
doctrines ascribed to me, from those contained in my article. You 
express your views of causation, thus—‘' The view I have been 
accustomed to regard as true, is that no conjunction (succession) 
of events however immediate or constant, is adequate to the idea 
of causation; that succession (or conjunction) can by no epithets 
be made to mean any thing at bottom but succession; and that 
causation is a simple rational conception quite different from suc- 
cession.” Now Sir, look at my article again, and you will perceive 
that this is precisely the doctrine there maintained, in regard to the 
conjunction or succession of two events, which, in compliance 
with common usage, I have calked causatiun; though I should 
never use so half-made-up an expression, as ‘‘adequate to the idea 
of causation.” I will here, again endeavour to remove the scales 
from your eyes. 

The immediate design of the portion of my article now under 
consideration is to detect the fallacy in Hume’s essay on a special 
providence and a future state. My argument is, that the whole 
fallacy lies in confounding an intelligent creator or agent, with a 
mere physical cause. The nature of a physical cause, is enquired 
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into, and is determined to be, nothing more, so far as our knowl- 
edge extends, than the constant conjunction or succession of two 
phenomena or facts; for we do not know whether, the cause or 
antecedent fact does really produce or exercise a power over, the 
effect or subsequent fact, or not; as what is deemed a cause to-day 
is discovered to be an effect to-morrow; and so on, as science 
progresses, causes are continually being resolved into effects. 
There is no doctrine in metaphysics supported by greater authority 
than this doctrine of cause and effect, as applied to the physical 
world or second causes. It is the doctrine of Hume, and of course 
my argument is just as conclusive, if the doctrine be false, as if it 
be true, (and therefore should not have been a matter of quibble); 
because it is with this notion of cause in the physical world, that 
Hume confounds the Creator, as the first cause ; and if this notion 
be correct, I have shown that the Creator can not be likened to it, 
and if it be false, then a physical cause is not such as Hume liken- 
ed the Creator to, and of course his argument founded upon the 
likeness must fail. So then, my argument cannot be affected either 
by the truth or erroneousness of this doctrine of cause and effect. 
But this doctrine of cause and effect, is now generally received by 
both theologians and philosophers, and has been approved by the 
General Assembly of the church of Scotland ; when Sir John Leslie 
was appointed to a chair in Edinburgh University, his election was 
opposed by some of the clergy on the ground that he was an infidel ; 
because he had advocated in some of his philosophical writings, 
Hume’s doctrine of cause and effect. The matter was, after some 
time, brought before the General Assembly of the church of Scot- 
land. In the discussions of this doctrine, which ensued, the Rev. 
Sir Henry Moncrieff defended Sir John, and maintained that neces- 
sary connection as it implies an operating principle in the cause 
when applied tothe first cause, is blasphemy, and when applied to 
second causes, is materialism; and so conclusive were his arguments 
that the General Assembly decided the question with Sir John. 
Now it is evident, that we must either maintain that the cause or 
antecedent fact contains an operating principle which produces the 
effect or sequent fact, or we must maintain the doctrine of Hume, 
that what are called cause and effect, are merely facts in constant 
conjunction or antecedence and sequence in the order of nature. 
As to those, who maintain the former doctrine, (and you seem to 
be among the number) I deliver them over to the opinion of Sir 
Henry Moncrieff, endorsed by the General Assembly of the church 
of Scotland, (though you do not perhaps consider the endorsement 
of much value) that the doctrine when applied to the first cause is 
blasphemy, and when applied to second causes is materialism, with 
one single remark, ‘‘ May the Lord have mercy on you all;’’ and 
shall proceed to illustrate further the doctrine of cause and effect 
maintained in my article. 

After thus showing the nature of a physical cause, and that 
Hume admits it to be such, I then show that it is a gross error, to 
confound the intelligent Creator or first cause, with a mere physi- 
cal cause and reason from one to the other, as Hume does in his 
essay On a special providence and a future state; and that upor 
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this ground the evidences of natural theology must fail. I next 
proceed to combat Hume’s doctrine in regard to the origin of the 
idea of causation, that our idea of power or cause is derived from 
custom or habit in contemplating many instances of conjunctions 
between the same facts, and exhibit what I consider the origin of 
the idea of causation. And here is the first point in my article, at 
which real causation is discussed ; for in all the previous points; 
the term causation is applied to the conjunction or succession of 
two events or phenomena in the physical world, merely in accord- 
ance with common usage; as the whole scope of my argument 
indicates. For my doctrine is that there is in reality no causation 
in such conjunctions—no operating principle in the cause which 
produces the effect: but that cause and effect are merely two facts 
or phenomena found in constant conjunction or succession in the 
order of nature, and might have been otherwise ordered by the 
Creator. I then show that the idea of power or causation, is not 
derived from the contemplation of phenomena in the physical 
world, the constant conjunction of two events, either in single or 
in many instances: but is derived from mental phenomena, from 
the consciousness of power in ourselves to act or produce effects ; 
and that we transfer this idea of causation to what we call causes 
in the physical world, from the principle of gravity holding together 
the planetary system, down to the molecular forces holding together 
the minutest atoms. And that upon this ground, (the idea of caus- 
ation laid in consciousness), the evidences of natural theology are 
triumphant; because then instead of being driven to the necessity 
of confounding God with a physical cause—bringing them under 
the same class, and reasoning from the one to the other, we bring 
God under the same class (that of intelligent agents) with man, and 
reason from an intelligent to an intelligent agent; which is seen at 
once to be perfectly legitimate. Such then is the doctrine of caus- 
ation contained in my article. 

Now let us turn to your letter and see what aré your views in 
regard to the origin of the idea of causation !—*‘ That by the con- 
stitution of the mind, one single instance of a change (phenomenon 
beginning to exist) given in experience suggests to the reason, the 
judgment which subsequently and by reflection is framed into the 
abstract and universal formula or law of thought “that every phe- 
nomenon beginning to exist, supposes a cause;” and that the 
observation and experiment of a ‘‘ constant conjunction” of two 
phenomena has its sole use in leading us to determine, which is the 
difficult thing to be abolutely sure about, the particular cause, when 
we were a priori (or by reason of a single instance) persuaded that 
there must be @ cause.” As Lord Bacon said to James I., “ your 
majesty’s manner of speech is indeed prince-like, flowing as from 
a fountain, streaming and branching itself into nature’s order, full 
of facility and felicity, imitating none and inimitableby any.” That 
a gentleman, who has, I believe, been a professor o rhetoric, and 
who in his lettered mania, has usurped the throne of criticism, 
should write such a paragraph as this, is one of the comical inci- 
dents in literature. ‘* Change (phenomenon beginning to exist)’’! 
Why Sir, is not every change a phenomenon, whether it has passed 
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through all its stages of mutation or not? For example: is not 

the fact that water contracts until it comes near the freezing tem- 

perature, a phenomenon? And that by a further increase of cold, 

it expands until it becomes ice, another phenomenon? Now, I 

suppose, according to your notion, all the different stages in the 

process of freezing are the phenomenon of ice beginning to exist. 

Eaoh stage certainly has existence, and is a phenomenon exhibited 

by water in freezing. But is not ‘“‘ beginning to exist” a paradox ? 

For beginning implies existence just as ending does, both being 

participles denoting present time. Existence is an absolute idea 

not admitting of degrees. A thing must either exist or not exist, 

and of course must be a phenomenon. It is true, part of a thing 

(which is the same as an imperfect thing) may exist: but still it is 
a thing existing and not beginning toexist. So every change must 
either exist or not exist, and of course must be a phenomenon 

existing, and not beginning to exist. Show me an instance of a 
phenomenon beginning to exist in all the mutations which the 
world has undergone “ce the earliest records of science. ‘‘Uni- 
versal formula or law of thought!” Why really I thought that 
every tyro who has read beyond the horn-books of metaphysical 
literature knew that a formula is not a law, but arule. ‘ Framing 
a judgment into a law of thought,” is rather a difficult job I am 
inclined to think ; for I always supposed that the Creator framed 
the laws of thought as well as the laws of the physical world. And 
I never knew until now, that laws of thought were made out of 
judgments. ‘This philosophy, I suspect, is somewhat like that 
which teaches that the stars are made of old moonscutup. ‘That 
every phenomenon begiriiing to exist, supposes a cause”! This 
surely is the very embodying of philosophical acumen. The whole 
paragraph reminds me, of the learned remarks of Sidrophel the 
fortune-teller, when he was proving with vast learning, to Hudibras, 
that a lantern tied to the tail of a kite, which he mistook for a plan- 
et, must be Saturn from its general position in the heavens; and 
who, when the string broke, cried out with all the wisdom of a 
self-constituted prophet— 


‘** When stars do fall, *tis plain enough 
‘The day of judgment is not far off.”’ 


In the conclusion of your letter, you remark, ‘‘I will only say 
that while f am impressed with the greatest respect for the writer’s 
mind, in reading the article, and while with much of it, in scope 
and statements, I agree, yet there are some very material points in 
which [ could not bring myself to suffer the Review to express the 
views of the article.’ Surely the apologetic compliment “impressed 
with the greatest respect for the witer’s mind,’’ delivered with such 
an air of patronising condescension, is quite consoling to me, in 
my literary despondency. If I had the comic vein and graphic 
talent of a Hogarth, I would really sketch the scene of Mr. Henry 
of the N. Y. Review condescendingly complimenting Mr. ; 
of the Maryland bar, and hang it up in some galery of comic pic- 
tures, Or at some country tavern, to amuse the way-faring rustics. 
‘‘T could not bring myself to suffer the Review to express the 

































views of the article.” And so you are particular, are you, in regard 
to the views expressed by the Review? I really did not suppose 
this, or I should not have sent you any article of mine. I did not 
suppose it; because of the ridiculous noasense in support of the 
‘Oxford Tracts,”’ contained in the No. for July, 1839; which for 
absurdity far outstrips the Papal doctrines, and puts even Romish 
credulity to the blush. I did not suppose it; because of different 
articles expressing opposite doctrines upon the same subjects. For 
example: in the first No. March, 1837, Art. ‘‘ Chalmers’s Natural 
Theology,” pages 143—144, it is maintained in support of Dr. 
Chalmers, that the inference of design, is founded in experience, and 
the doctrine of Reid and Stewart, that it is founded in an original 
principle of our nature called the fundamental law of belief, is 
‘‘ sharply rebuked ;” and in the second No. October, 1837, Art. 
‘Lord Brougham’s Natural Theology,” pages 301—303 the oppo- 
site doctrine, that of Reid and Stewart is approved, and the doc- 
trine of Dr. Chalmers is spoken of in terms of contempt. I did 
not suppose it ; because of—lI find the-errors gather so fast into my 
memory that I must desist, as it would, like the Augean Stable, 
require the powers of Hercules to cleanse the N. Y. Review of its 
errors, in the short time that I have to waste upon so disagreeable 
atask. You may perhaps wonder why I desired to publish my 
article in a Review so replete with error. Why Sir, out of com- 
passion for your readers. I desired that my article might go forth 
as an antidote to the meagre crumbs, the diluted drops of German 
Metaphysics which have been incorporated into some of the articles 
which have appeared in your Review, and which will, no doubt, be 
incorporated into others which are to come. That this was my 
object in offering the N. Y. Review, my article, is well known to 
some of my literary friends. 

If, Sir, you have been wounded by any thing I have said, you 
must not attribute it, either ‘‘to the vigor o/ my bow,or the venom 
of my shaft;’? but to your own extreme vu‘nevability, in arrogantly 
disposing of in a few hasty, blotted, unmeaning lines, as unworthy 
of the N. Y. Review, an elaborate dissertation upon some of the 
most difficult subjects, which have ever engaged the attention of 
the learned; and this done gratuitously too; for I never asked you 
for a criticism, but merely whether you would publish the article. 
But Sir, with all your se!f-reliance, if you were to enter into a dis- 
cussion with me, of ‘‘ the views which you could not bring yourself 
to suffer the Review to express,” you might perhaps learn, before 
you proceeded far, that I can pul] as strong a bow, shoot as keen 
a shaft, and inflict as severe a wound, as even the critic of N. Y. 
Review ; for I have long since, 


‘‘ Learned to deride, the critic’s starch decree, 
And break him on the wheel, he meant for me, 
To spurn the rod a seribbler bids me kiss, 

Nor care astraw, if he applause or hiss, ’’ 


With all courtesy, I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
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DYING TESTIMONY OF A MAN OF GOD. 


Tue letter published below, was perhaps, amongst the last written 
by that noble gentleman, and true servant of Jesus Christ, whose 
honoured name it bears. The public are familiar with his charac- 
ter—and fully informed of the manner of his death. We make no 
excuse for publishing such a testimony of approval of our labours 
and affection for our person. Itis next to a testimony from heaven 
itself—whither his spirit has found its rest and its reward; a rest, 
for which, amid the arduous, unrequited, and dangerous labours, 
which he so commends,—we daily sigh. Oh! how much better to 


be, with the glorious company above—than fighting with ‘ wild 
beasts’ here below ! 


WaynessBoro’, Va. Dec’r 9, 1839. 
Rev. and Dear Brother: 


“Add, if you please, to your list of subscribers, the rare | 
-~to begin with 1840, and run on, sine die,* J regret much that 
am not able to send you ten times this amount of patronage. 
Your periodical is, however, increasing in favour with man, and I 
trust, with God also. You are doing, ably and valiantly, a great 
and eminently needful work. Some think you handle even Papacy 
rather too roughly: but he that would stand up efficiently against 
this stupendous system of iniquity, must possess the spirit and the 
manner of Luther, 

Your assaults on the ‘‘ man of sin” are sometimes such as to 
create, jn my mind, apprehensions for your personal safety. But 
God will be your shield whilst He uses your instrumentality in 
accomplishing his own glorious purposes. He “will make thee 
unto this people (the Catholics) a fenced, brazen wall: and they 
shall fight against thee, but they shall not prevail against thee: for 
J am with thee to save the thee and deliver thee, saith the Lord. 
And I will deliver thee out of the hand of the wicked, and I will 
redeem thee out of the hand of the terrible.” 

May the God of truth prosper your endeavours to tear down and 
scatter to the four winds, that mountainous pile of mummery and 
rubbish which centuries of labour have accumulated ! 


Yours, truly, 
James C. WitLson, 


The Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D. D., 
Baltimore, Md. 





"Here follow three names of new subscribers.—[ Eps. ] 
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{For the Balimore Literary and Religious Magazine.} 
HINTS ON THE AGENCY SYSTEM. 


Tue Presbyterian and Congregational portions of the church, in 
the United States, have recently presented an uncommon spectacle 
to the Christian world. With formsof government and discipline, 
which recognise the true dignity and importance of the pastoral 
office, they have permitted the existence of certain influences, 
whose inevitable consequences threatened the utility, if not the 
existence of that ofice. In imitation of nothing that we can dis- 
cover in the apostolic history, or even the patristan—the various 
duties pertaining to this office, have been divided between the 
pastor and certain “helps,” styled ‘revivalists,’ ‘‘ evangelists,” 
and “agents.” Neither the first nor the last of these terms, do 
we find among the names of the “ gifts’’ imparted to the church, 
by her ascending Master, and the second only occurs three times, 
but never, we apprehend, in the sense generally applied to it, in 
these latterdays. Indeed, instead of narrowing the pastoral sphere, 
the apostles and their co-labourers, appear to have united with it 
every thing, not incompatible with its nature. Paul, who bore the 
‘‘care of all the churches,’’ found time to do the work of a collect- 
ing and disbursing ‘‘ agent,” and while he reasoned on righteous- 
ness and judgment, did not leave to the special legate of some self- 
constituted umpire of morality, the work of reasoning on temper- 
ance. 

After having brought upon themselves a state of confusion, dis- 
traction and disorder, which threatened the existence of parts of 
their respective organizations, the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches have to a great extent, become fully alive to their danger, 
from two classes of helps, above mentioned—evangelists and 
revivalists. Thanks to the firmness and piety of some of our 
fathers and brethren beth east and west of the Hudson, these new 
lights of the nineteenth century, have gradually sunk beneath the 
horizon, or at least, passed into some part of their eccentric orbits, 
so far removed from us, that our eyes are no longer dazzled by their 
brilliant coruscations. 

‘‘ Agents” still remain ;—the last remnant of the forcing system, 
which seemed some years since, to threaten the visible ‘ kingdom 
of heaven” ** with violence.”—The pastor, it is now admitted, is 
the proper person to ‘‘ preach the word” and ‘‘ administer the sac- 
raments,’”’ but alas, poor man! he is either too ignorant, or too in- 
dolent, or too dependent, to tell his people ‘the trnth,” respecting 
the claims of benevolence. He is far behind the ‘spirit of the 
age,” and especially, when resident in some place remote from the 
ecclesiastical and commereial centres of the union, it cannot be 
expected that he can know so much as he should of the mighty 
‘march of man,” the ‘claims of the world,” and the “ duty of 
the church.” Or he is so immersed in other duties, or so worn by 
idleness, that out of sheer indolence, he neglects the duty of en- 
forcing the claims of Christian Benevolence. Or heis so much 
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afraid of curtailing his salary, or offending his people, that he dare 
not act conscientiously. Therefore we must send an agent for 
Foreign Missions, one for Domestic Missions, one for Education, 
one for Sabbath School efforts, one for Tract Societies, one for 
Temperance—who shall ‘inform the people,” ‘‘stir up,” * pastors 
and people,” and assume the special province of making extra 
speeches and doing extra begging. Indeed the Presbyteries 9nd 
Synods sometimes need some such work, ond one of the dignified 
agents—a general agent (If D. D. be the fourth estate in the 
church,—agent may answer to number five), is sent forthwith, to stir 
up the * pure minds’”’ of the brethren. 

Now, if the true reason for the existence of agents has been 
hinted at, and the friends of the system, assign their reasons, we 
are not prepared to say, that the remedy is much better than the 
disease. Disease similar to that described, may, and we will affirm 
on the testimony of agent-advocates—does exist, to a fearful extent. 
There may be, and with the same caveat, do exist; pastors too 
ignorant, too indolent or too dependent, to do their duty ;—even 
Presbyteries and Synods may be dilatory. But with this frank ad- 
mission, are we not incurring, at least, risk of as great evil, in the 
egency system, and does that system after all supply our ‘ lack of 
service’ to the divine cause of Christian benevolence? We use 
the phrase agency system; far, far be it from us to say aught against 
that temporary use of agents; (and we mean agenis, not passives, ) 
to which the church has long been accustomed, and least of all do 
we intend aught against the persons concerned, some of whom are 
our best loved friends. With this explanation then, we proceed. 

The system of agencies is either destined to become a perma- 
nent thing, and a new order of clergy, is to exist in the church, or 
itisa mere expedient. The latter ts the usual plea for its existence. 
But we remark, 1. We think we have great reason to apprehend 
its permanent existence—and 2. If it be an expedient, like all other 
expedients to remedy evils, it is inefficient, and leaves the evil un- 
touched, if it does not enhance it. 

1. We do not suppose any one designs to give the agency sys- 
tem a permanent place in our church order, but what is the ten- 
dency of suchthings as these? 1. Instead of circumscribing the 
limits of its operation, this system has been gradually extending itself, 
into every department of Christian benevolence. Once we had an 
occasional agent for a college or seminary, or some benevolent 
institution. While thus employed, if a pastor, his pulpit was sup- 
plied, and when he had performed his agency, he returned to his 
business. But now, we have agents for every scheme that is set 
on foot. Agents to manufacture, then exhibit public opinion, and 
agents to collect money and disseminate information; and so 
constant and frequent are their visits, that some congregations on 
our great thoroughfares, are scarcely exempted a month together, 
from the call of some agent. 

2. If a society be formed for any benevolent purpose, the first 
object to be attained, is the appointment of a general agent. If 
the sphere of operations be extensive, there is then a regular gra- 
dation from the commander-in-chief, to the lowest sub, who advo- 
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cates “the cause” in some remote village. Those appointed to 
the office surrender the pastoral connexion, or surrender the charge 
of some literary institution, or resign some professorship, or other- 
wise indicate no design to return, at least for a season, to their 
formersphere. Salleries are offered per annum, instead of per month, 
and “entering on the duties of my station”—“ taking the field” — 
« securing a home for my family,” are phrases which rather indicate 
a continued employment, than a temporary avocation. We have, 
it is true, known cases which savoured of the ‘‘ temporary” and the 
“expedient” —but temporary denoted the transitus state from one 
‘lace’? to a better, and ‘‘ expedient,” the plan to look out a new 
home and “ better sphere of usefulness.” 

3. The very pian pursued is calculated to render a return to the 
old order of things more and more impracticable. The longer we 
employ agents, the more we need them. The more they do for 
the pastor, the less he will do for himself, and organised as the 
agency system now is, we see no prospect of a change, unless the 
doctrine on which it is founded, be abandoned; i. e., uniess it be 
assumed that we can dispense with agents, and the effort to do so, 
be fairly made, cost wliat it may. So long as the system continues, 
pastors and churches who approve it, will continue to wait for 
agents ‘to stir them up,”’ as, while once, they waited for “‘evangel- 
ists” and ‘ revivalists,’? and so long as they wait, must agents be 
sent: and the system with this reproductive power, will never end. 
This leads us to remark : 

2. As an expedient, this system does not answer. The last 
item in the above series of remarks bears on this topic —but farther : 

1. Its tendency to foster incorrect notions of benevolence, rather 
hinders than aids the efforts of pastors to inculcate proper senti- 
ments. Each agent is filled with the importance of his ‘ cause,” 
and as it is now required before he enter on ‘the work,” that he 
‘‘ prepare for it,” his reading and meditation all bear on it, till im- 
agination is called in to help reality, and ‘‘ making an impression,” 
‘‘ producing an effect,” ‘' stirring up the people,” are the main ob- 
jects of his undivided energies. Great meetings are held; the agent 
comes with his manufactured ‘‘ public opinion” in the shape of a 
string of resolutions,—these are passed of course, sometimes with 
boisterous hurrahs, cards are circulated, one or two volunteers (?) 
arise, make short speeches and large subscriptions, pledges are 
handed in—and then all gathered up,—told at the next place, and 
so on, to the end. No doubt much money is so collected, but are 
pastors aided? Do we not here see the very cloven foot of ‘* new 
measures,”’ so much decried? Excitement and not principle? 
Here too is benevolence as an extra work, associated with meeting's 
and cards and pledges—much talk of a missionary spirit, as some- 
thing grown up in the nineteenth century, with a great deal more, 
all calculated to foster a spasmodic purse-opening, as contrary to 
‘‘let each one lay by in store, upon the first day of the week,” as 
light to darkness. 

2. This expedient is expensive, and we doubt, that more is 
collected in nett results than the “ inefficient”? pastors might pro- 
cure. ‘The Dutch church, we learn, have fostered a most expansive 
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missionary spirit without the agency system, and some portions of 
the New England Congregational churches have abandoned it, with 
eminent success. ‘T'he Methodists, like the conies (Prov. xxx. 24 
and 26,) are a ‘‘ wise” tho’ not ‘feeble folk,” and we learn that 
they collect their monies without this help. 

3. The expedient as already seen, produces its own necessity, 
and in doing this, makes wider and wider, the departure from old 
fashioned Presbyterianism. The more we increase offices in the 
church, the more temptations we place before pastors to leavet’ 1: 
‘great work’? and ‘‘come down’ to “serve tables.” They are 
men. The best pastors generally make the best agents. You call 
them away. They might (and are the very men to do it,) soon 
present such examples of benevolent churches, without agency aid, 
as would gradually introduce a better state of things. 

These hints,—for we do not presume to examine such a subject, 
independently of our unfitness for such a task, it would require 
statements we do not like to make ;—these hints are penned in no 
hostility to agents, still less to benevolent institutions, boards, or 
societies—for we contribute of our ability, with the church, where 
our lot is cast; and least of all from envy, for we were once called 
to an agency, but as the call we humbly believed, did not proceed 
from a higher place than one of our cities, we declined it. While 
considering that call and one similar and preceding it—these 
thoughts have occurred. While throwing them together we have 
been pleased to find these substantially those of Rev. H. Read, 
of whose genuine benevolence none doubt. But we profess no 
inspiration, and humbly hope this feeble effort to call out abler 
pens, may not be unsuccessful. 

A VittacE Pastor. 








A FEW WORDS TO OUR PATRONS. 


Our circulation at the present time falls somewhat short of seven 
hundred copies a month: and there are very few states of the Union 
into which some copies of our Magazine are not sent. Our sub- 
scription list has increased, slowly indeed, but steadily from the 
appearance of our first No., a little over five years ago, up to the 
present moment; and that increase has been advancing in a pro- 
gressive ratio. During the first three years of our labours, our 
income came short of our expenses—leaving the aggregate deficit, 
which is a dead loss, very considerable. For the two last years, 
the income has just paid expenses. 

This entire patronage has been spontaneous ; and far the greater 
part of all the payments made to us, have been unsolicited, except 
by an occasional publication of our necessities. 

Surely we should be dead to all proper emotions of gratitude for 
human approbation, if we did not sensibly feel this decided and 
unusual mark of public confidence. Undoubtedly we should be 
lost to all sense of piety, if we did not humbly recognise the favour 
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of God, in this and all the manifest tokens of his goodness to us, 
throughout the difficult task to which his providence had called us. 

We never expected a very large circulation—for our very voca- 
tion appeared to be to create a public sentiment upon subjects in 
regard to which great ignorance and indifference prevailed. In- 
deed, there were prudential considerations, which deterred us, under 
the calamitous state into which the patronage of newspapers and 
periodicals had fallen, from attempting large operations. 

Such, however, have been the indications of Providence, that 
we have felt called on to enlarge by one fourth the number of 
copies printed; and by consequence, in a circulation so moderate, 
to increase our expenditures in nearly anequal degree. We issue 
for the present year a thousand copies a month, instead of seven 
hundred and fifty, the number heretofore. 

We are confident that a very slight effort, on the part of our 
friends, would immediately absorb this increased issue. Will our 
friends—will the friends of true and regulated liberty, of sound 
and extended knowledge, of real and evangelical piety—will they 
make this effort? Wiullthey do it at once? 

We say nothing of our own labours: let them go for what they are 
worth. Butif we had liberty to spread before the public the names 
of those who have contributed many of the leading articles to this 
journal during its entire publication—all surprise that it has steadily 
won upon the public mind would cease at once. At the present 
moment we do not hesitate to say, that we rank amongst our stated 
and occasional contributors—men of the very first rank in every 
walk of life; men who deserve to direct the public sentiment of 
their generation. 

Such a statement is, however, hardly necessary ; or at least may 
be easily credited. For if the names of that portion of our con- 
tributors, which have been attached during five years, to their vari- 
ous articles, be only allowed to be a specimen of all—the public 
have proof, that we have not said a word too much. The more 
stress is laid on this encouraging, and as it appears to us, important 
fact, as it is generally and truly considered more difficult to enlist 
mental than monied support, for every such publication as this: and 
that having achieved the former, the latter ought to follow, to any 
desired extent. 

It is well known to our readers, that the proprietors of this work, 
who have not only established it, but have published, and edited it 
also,—-are both ministers, and have both been, and both still con- 
tinue to be, pastors, occupying important fields of labour. In the 
contemplation of possible changes, to which all men, but especi- 
ally men solemnly and by covenant given up to divine guidance in 
the disposal of their lives and labours, must be liable ; it has been 
our earnest desire to place our publication on such a footing, that 
on the happening of any contingency, some other hand might 
guide it, without encountering the cost, which has fallen upon us. 
The increased patronage for which we ask, would accomplish this 
most desirable object. With a thousand subscribers, punctually 
a with our terms of publication, the work would moder- 
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atety support an editor; and might take rank amongst the best 
established of our periodicals. 

We had no right to expect exemption from hatred and revilings. 
‘Tt is impossible,” says Luther in one of his epistles to Spalatin, 
‘*to speak with truth of the scriptures or of the church without 
irritating the Beast.” In another, he adds, ‘‘It is impossible to 
defend the gospel without tumult and scandal. ‘The word of God 
is a sword, it is a war, it is a ruin, itis a scandal, it is a destruction, 
it is a poison, yea, as Amos says, it presents itself as a bear in the 
way, and as a lion in the forest.”’ And in a third, he demands, 
‘* Why do you suppose, that it is by peace that Christ advances his 
cause? Has he not combatted with his own blood, and all his 
martyrs after him.”—(Luth., Ep. I. pp. 261, 418, 425.) Even so 
it is in alltime. ‘If ye were of the world, the world would love 
his own; but because ye are not of the world, but 1 have chosen 
you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you.’’—(JoHNn 
xv. 19.) 

Papism hates us, Pelagianism hates us, Universalism hates us, 
Infidelity hates us, the rampant Fanaticism of the times hates us, 
the dead Formalist hates, and all opposed to the true spirit of pro- 
gress, hate us! —We expected it ; they hate our master; why should 
they love the servant more than his Lord? 

One manifestation of the extent of this hatred, and of the terror 
with which it inspires too many minds—is striking and peculiar. 
We allude to our treatment by the public press. As to the great 
bulk of cotemporary newspapers, the silence of the grave 1s ob- 
served concerning us. Monthly, weekly, daily notices are conspic- 
uously published, of all sorts of periodicals, by the political and 
business press; but nothing can extort from them, a line, to show 
that for above five years, this magazine has existed—and excited 
and even widely agitated the public mind throughout the country. 
Many have entreated us to exchange—who have not in whole 
years named us in their columns. Many habitually use our mate- 
rials without daring to credit our pages. Even some religious news- 
papers often dothis; and still oftener imitate the settled silence of 
the political press. Posterity will hardly know, from the journals 
of the day, that our work existed: that is, if posterity ever hears 
of them! 

It is then almost alone, that God has led our footsteps. Thanks 
be to his name—his guidance is unfailing, his support all-sufficient. 
The wrath of man shall praise him; or where it would not, he will 
restrain it. 

We have no agents employed ‘at a price ;”—we have never 
solicited for this work a farthing, in the way of donation: nay, we 
have again and again declined to receive them when offered: and 
now in our attempt to accomplish the present object, we choose, 
with an honest pride, to rely exclusively on the methods by which 
we have grown to our present estate. 

Many of our friends have acted in the most generous manner 
towards us; let them not hold back their hands, at the present 
moment. Many have done nothing ;—now at length may we not 
hope something even from them? 
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New subscribers must commence not farther back than January, 
1840. They can begin with that month, or any after it. Our 
Magazine for 1838 and 1839, is nearly out of print; we fear we 
shall hardly be able to supply the orders on hand for those years. 
We have, however, odd Nos. for various months of both those 
years, and will cheerfully supply them, without cost, to subscribers 
having broken sets. We have also about one hundred complete 
sets for 1835, 6, and 7—and will supply them bound, at the lowest 
subscription price. Or to old subscribers, who have the vols. for 
1638 and 9, we will supply those for 1835, 6, and 7, at half price, 
unbound. We make this proposal, from a strong desire to have 
the sets of the work, as far as possible completed and perpetuated. 

There is due to us, more than double what we are out of pocket, 
on the whole work from the beginning. Some have received the 
work for five years, and paid nothing. Some have received it for 
one or more years, and then discontinued without paying for ite 
We have lost by this latter class alone, enough to publish the work 
for a whole year. To the former class we attribute nothing beyond 
inattention, to a matter, small in itself—but important to us.—Our 
distant subscribers are not expected to pay oftener than once in 
two years; this they can easily do, by remitting to us, and at our 
risk, a five dollar bill, by mail; the post masters, will frank their 
letters. As all our agents are voluntary, it is in most cases best 
for our subscribers to remit directly to us. 

And now with cordial thanks to all who have lent us a helping 
hand, in the important labours to which God has called us ; and with 
sincere forgiveness to all who have sought to injure us :—we commit 
our cause, which we believe verily is the cause of FREEDOM, of 
KNOWLEDGE, and of RIGHTEOUSNESS, to the disposal of him, whose 
we are, and whom we try to serve. 





A SERMON, 
By the Rev. John P. Carter, of the Presbytery of Baltimore. 


“ For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.’’—2 Cor. v., 21. 

THE doctrine of this text may be thus expressed: Jesus Christ, 
who knew no sin, was made the propitiation for our sins; in order 
that we, by him, might be made righteous in the sight of God. 

In these few words are involved the three great doctrines of 
Christianity. Ist. An allusion to our sinfulness, and the alienation 
of our hearts from God. 2ndly. The work of Christ in redeeming 
us from sin and its consequences. drdly. Our restoration to the 
favour and enjoyment of God. On each of these subjects I wish 
to make a few remarks, dwelling chiefly on ‘‘ the price of our re- 
demption—the shedding of Christ’s precious blood, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot.” 

I. Our sinfulness and lost condition by nature. 

Ist. If we were not naturally in a perishing condition, a God of 
truth and faithfulness wou!d not have informed us “That He so 
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loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him might not perish, but have everlasting life.’ ‘“ He 
that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not believed 
in the name of the only begotten Son of God.”—‘ Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God.’’—*‘' Except ye 
repent ye shall all likewise perish.’”’ Such expressions with which 
the word of God abounds, are utterly inconsistent with the idea 
that we are not naturally exposed to eternal woe as the punishment 
of our sins. 

2nd. We have good reason to suspect that there is something 
radically wrong within us; from the fact, that amidst all the pleas- 
ure and gaity with which we may be surrounded, we are neverthe- 
less, unhappy, so long as our hearts are unchanged. Show an 
waconverted man, and you show an unhappy one. He may not be 
unhappy at all times; but after the excitement of worldly pleasure 
is past, there remains an unsatisfied longing after a something, he 
knows not what, which he has anxiously, yet vainly, sought among 
the changing vanities of time. What is this, O sinner! but the 
the Spirit of God awakening your conscience to the emptiness of 
your lowly pleasures? What is it but God himself, mercifully 
mingling bitterness in your cup of joy, that you may thirst after 
“the living waters of salvation.’? And wifh his own hand, planting 
a thorn in your bosoms, whilst the world occupies its place in your 
affections? Ah! my friends, you may suppress the heavy sigh that 
oft rises from your burdened conscience, and with a forced smile, 
seek relief from the deceitful enjoyments of time; but whilst you 
remain in your present state, ‘‘ The cup of bitterness” will still be 
your portion. The thorn will still wrankle in your heart. 

drdiy. But again. If you are not a sinner, and as such, exposed 
to endless misery, why are you afraid to die and to meet your Maker 
in judgment? If you are not a sinner, why do you regard death, 
as the fugitve from justice regards the officer who is about to deliver 
him to his offended judge ? What is there in death so to be dreaded, 
oh my fellow sinner! if it be not the mortal sting imparted to it by 
your sins. 

There are some, however, who do not fear death, yea, who seek it 
with their own hand. If they be not insane, they fear it not because 
its bitterness has passed; and hell with them, having begun on 
earth, with the desperation of the lost, they plunge into deeper per- 
dition to drown the misery of the past. And some of you, my 
friends, who are still in the land of prayer and pardon, may not be 
afraid of death, being insensible to the danger of dying in your 
sins. Then you are precisely in the condition of the inhabitants 
of the old world, who repented not at the preaching of Noah, yet 
the flood came and destroyed them ail. And like the devoted 
Sodomites who knew not and believed not that the fiery wrath of 
God would be poured upon them; and regarded the warning of 
Lot as the mocking of a madman—yet it rained fire from heaven, 
and devoured them all. And like the holy city Jerusalem, which 
knew not the day of her most merciful visitation. Butthe Saviour 
knew it, and warned her of it—and wept because she heeded not. 
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And you, may not see your danger; but your friends see, and 
they beseech you with tears to flee from it. The ministers of the 
gospel see it, and they are sent to warn every man and to teach 
every man, ‘‘If God, peradventure, will give them repentance to 
the acknowledging of the truth.” And God sees your danger, as 
he sees the danger of all, and has sent his Son to save you from it. 
‘ He is not willing that you should perish, but rather that you 
should turn and live.’”? ‘‘ As I live, saith the Lord, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked.” 

Il. The sufferings of Christ as the sin offering of man. 

With an insensibility natural to the human heart, the sufferings of 
Jesus Christ are spoken of as a matter of course—a task, which he 
had undertaken to accomplish, and which he was fully prepared to 
endure. But it should be remembered that whilst the Saviour was 
the Eternal God, he was also a human being in the strict sense of 
the term. He was therefore, as capable of suffering as any other 
human being. This is too frequently overlooked when we speak 
of the sufferings of the Redeemer. Doubtless, he was fully pre- 
pared to meet his sufferings ; but that preparation did not consist 
in destroying the vitality of his nerves, or in quenching the tender 
sympathies of his bosom. You mayas well underrate the torments 
of the lost, and hear unmoved the wailings of perdition, as lightly 
to esteem the sufferings of the Redeemer as saving your: soul from 
that perdition. 

Suppose your crimes were such, that a righteous judge had doom- 
ed you to death; and when about to receive the death-dealing 
stroke of the executioner, a beloved brother, innocent of every 
crime, should step forth, exclaiming, ‘‘ Hold! Hold! save the vic- 
tim. Take my blood for his.’? Could you stand by and behold 
that dear friend suffer in your stead, with tearless eyes and unmelted 
heart? Then with suitable affections, let us view our Redeemer in 
his last hours, when about to ‘‘ suffer for our sins in his own body 
on the tree.” 

Behold that lonely band of martyrs issuing from the gate of Jeru- 
salem, headed by the Captain of theirsalvation. They have supped 
together for the last time. It is now the solemn hour of midnight. 
Jerusalem reposes in silence. All are at rest, save Judas and the 
minions of the High Priest ; Jesus and his disciples. Those await- 
ing the signal of the betrayer. These attending their mysterious 
Master they know not wither. They come to Gethsemane. Then 
leaving the rest, he iaketh apart the favoured Peter and the two 
sons of Zebedee. He betrays unusual emotion. He is sorrowful, 
the heaviness of woe is upon him. They hear the voice of him 
who spake as never man spake—‘‘ My soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death—tarry ye here and watch with me.” He 
leaves them a little space, and falling with his face to the earth, 
he cries—‘'O My Father! if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” His Father’s 
gracious answer, is an angel sent to strengthen him for the dire 
contest with the powers of darkness. Yethe prays more earnestly ; 
and O! what is his agony! See! See!! his bursting temples suffused 
with blood—his gory sweat bedews the cold earth! Again he 
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offers the strong cry—‘‘O! my Father, if this cup may not pass 
from me except I drink it, thy will be done.’’ ‘Thrice the same 
words are uttered in deep-toned supplication, then in submission 
to his Father’s will he arises to endure the wrath incurred by our 
sins. 

He cometh to his disciples and saith, ‘‘ Behold the hour it at 
hand, the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
While he yet speaketh, lo! Judas, one of the twelve, cometh, and 
with him a great multitude with swords and staves, as against a 
thief and arobber. They seize him and lead him away to the High 
Priest —behold, what follows :—He hides not his face from spitting, 
nor his back from the smiters, he rebukes not their horrid blasphe- 
my—‘ Prophesy, who is it that smote thee ?”—Attend him now to 
the Roman judgment hall. Barabbas, a robber, is preferred before 
him. He is scourged by Pilate—the brutal soldiery pierce his 
brow with a erown of thorns—array him in a purple robe—place a 
reed in his hand, and mocking, bow before him. ‘Hail! King of 
the Jews!” Thus arrayed, he is brought forth, and, saith Pilate, 
‘* Behold the man !’? Hear now the vengeful murmur of the multi- 
tude—rising higher and higher till the towers and battlements 
of Jerusalem return the demon cry—'" Crucify him! Let him be 
crucified! His blood be upon us and our children!” 

Follow him now to Calvary. Pass with him along the dolorous 
way as he bends under his own cross. See him stretched on that 
cross ; his hands and feet pierced with the large rough nails—and 
when elevated, the weight of his body sustained by his lacerated 
flesh !—Behold him lingering from the sixth hour to the ninth, 
reviled by man—forsaken of God, whilst the burning sword of 
justice is bathed in his heart’s blood, and the wine cup of wrath 
wrung out tothe dregs! loi! Elot! Lama Sabacthani!” My 
God! My God! Why hast thou forsaken me?—* It is finished” — 
He bows his head, he gives up the ghost. 

Thus died the Lamb of God to take away the sins of the world. 
‘‘ Surely he hath borne our gricfs and carried our serrows: He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities : 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his stripes 
are we healed.”’ ‘‘ All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid upon him 
the iniquity of us all.’ ‘‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that He loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.”—For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in him. 

III]. I have endeavoured, thus far, to show, that as we are all 
sinners, we are therefore exposed to the wrath of God. And that 
an atonement being necessary, God sent his Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and by a sacrifice for sin, condemned sin in the flesh. 

I wish now to speak of the way in which we are made righteous 
in Christ; or in other words, how the benefits of the atonement 
are made available to us. For the object of the atonement was to 
answer all the demands of the law against us, that we might be 
freed from condemnation, and entitled to the rich reward of ever- 
lasting felicity. This part of the subject being highly important, I 
therefore invite to it your serious attention 
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In the first place, as every man is condemned in the estimation 
of God’s law, it is utterly impossible for any one to be justified by 
his own obedience. For even in reference to human laws, when a 
man is pronounced guilty of a particularcrime he cannot be deliv- 
ered from that condemnation by his future obedience to the law, 
how long, and how perfectly soever he may obey the law. But the 
law of God whieh pronounces the human race guilty by naturé, is 
not only more extensive in its demands than any human law, but 
unlike any other penal regulation, a single violation of it is accom- 
panied, amongst other evils, with the total inability to meet its requi- 
sitions ever after. Hence, as we are under the condemnation of 
such a law as this, it is manifest, that we must forever continue to 
transgress the law, and everlastingly abide under the sentence of 
condemnation, unless by a sovereign act of our Creator, we be so 
united to our substitute, as that our sins be imputed to him, and 
his righteousness imputed to us. And at the same time, our hearts 
be so changed, that we forsake our evil way, and walk in God’s 
statutes, and keep his judgments, and do them. 

The nature of this transaction shows that it can be accomplished 
by none but God. For he alone can regenerate the heart, and 
being the offended party, he alone has the right to establish the 
terms of reconciliation with his offending creature. Accordingly 
our heavenly Father, rich in mercy to a world lying in wickedness, 
‘‘Justifies us freely by his grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus ; whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood.” ‘‘ Christ is the end of the law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth.” ‘‘ By grace ye are saved, through faith, 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” ‘And hereby 
we know that he dwelleth in us by his Spirit which he hath given 
us.’ ‘ But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith.’’ Thus the Holy Spirit unites 
Jesus Christ to the sinner: and faith, produced by the Spirit, unites 
the sinner to Jesus Christ. 

The immediate effect of the Spirit's agency on the heart is an 
awakening to a sense of sin, a conviction of guilt and condemna- 
tion in the sight of God. Then foliows repentance: a sincere 
contrition, acknowledging our unworthiness, and the justice of God 
in ourcondemnation. The Spirit, then, proceeding in his gracious 
work, discovers to the penitent soul, the preciousness of Christ, 
as the only and the indispensable Saviour of sinners. And the sin- 
ner perceiving that in Christ crucified there is plenteous redemption, 
is graciously enabled and made willing to receive and rest upon him 
alone for salvation. ‘The confidence which is thus inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, is that justifying faith, which uniting the sinner to 
Jesus Christ, entitles him to the benefits of redemption. 

The Scriptures represent faith under two leading views. The 
first is that of mere intellectual belief, or an assent “of the under- 
standing. The second, is that of the entire confidence of the 
whole mind and heart. In the former sense, faith is possessed by the 
devils, who believe the awful and abiding hatred of God to sin: 
and tremble whilst they believe. It is also possessed by those MEN, 
who hear and believe UNMOvED, the same tremendous truth. But 
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that faith which gives a sinner an interest in Jesus Christ, is the 
unreserved and undivided reliance of the soul upon him for salva- 
tion. Itis unreserved ; because the sinner is overwhelmed with 
the superabounding grace of God manifested in giving his Son a 
sacrifice for sin. It is undivided, because he not only perceives the 
utter impossibility of being acceptable to God by the merit of his 
own works, polluted as he is withsin ; but the entire sufficiency of 
Christ’s redemption, presented by the invincible efliciency of the 
Holy Spirit, begets in his soul an all-absorbing confidence, exclud- 
ing every other hope, save the peace-speaking blood of Jesus. 
Connected with the exercise of this faith by the sinner, the perfect 
righteousness of Christ is legally imputed to him, and he is thereon 
delivered from condemnation, in being pronounced just in the esti- 
mation of the law, and entitled to all the blessings that acccompany 
salvation. 

But, secondly; our title to blessedness, received in justification, 
would profit us little, unaccompanied by a ‘‘ meetness to enjoy the 
inheritance of the saints in light.” Accordingly, when we are de- 
livered from the condemnation of sin, we are also delivered from its 
dominion in our hearts. Jesus is a complete Saviour. He saves 
his people not only from hell, but also from their sins. So that 
** they who are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the affections 
and lusts thereof.’’ And being dead with Christ to sin, we are to 
live no longer therein, but as he was raised from the dead, even so 
we also should walk in newness of life. Not allowing sin to reign 
in our mortal bodies, to obey it in the lusts thereof, but yielding our 
members servants of righteousness unto God, by the grace of Him 
who raised Jesus from the dead, and who quickens our mortal 
bodies by his spirit that dwelleth in us.* The Spirit of God, there- 
fore, dwelling in us, imparts to us the capacity for the enjoying of 
God, in the progressive work of sanctification. He enableth the 
Christian te die more and more unto sin, and to live unto holiness. 
To deny himself, and to take up his cross—constantly to grow 
in grace and in knowledge until he arrives at the fulness of the 
measure of the stature of Christ,” ‘* perfecting holiness in the fear 
of God.’ ‘This work of sanctifying or preparing for glory; is com- 
menced when the sinner is born into the kingdom of God; it is 
continued through life, and completed only when faith is iost in 
sight; when the prayers of time swell into the praises of eternity ; 
when weeping and warfare cease, and the hand of him which 
giveth us the victory, shall have wiped all tears from our eyes. 

In this salvation, therefore, we are made righteous ‘in law and 
in fact.’ It is the righteousness of God, for ‘it is God that justi- 
fieth, and it is His spirit that sanctifieth.”” Our complete salvation, 
embracing justification and sanctification with all their blessed 
fruits in time and eternity, is the work of God, through the Son, by 
the Spirit:—the blood of the everlasting covenant, the only ground 
of salvation ; faith in the Lord Jesus, the only means of receiving 
that blood—and faith itself the fruit of the Spirit. The blood, the 
faith, and the salvation, being, therefore, each equally the gift of 
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God, how accurate, how forcible the language of the text—‘'tHe 
hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might 
be MADE the righteousness of God in him.” 


APPLICATION. 


If we can confide in our Saviour’s declaration,—* He that believ- 
eth not is condemned already’’—with what inflexible perseverence 
should every sinner seek the pardon of hissins! And if only the 
blood of Jesus can cleanse our souls from sin, is it not worse than 
useless to attempt to be purified in any other way? 

If God out of Christ is aconsuming fire, is it not madness to 
risk our everlasting peace on the ‘‘ uncovenanted mercy of God?” 
And if faith in the Lord Jesus is the only possible means of being 
made partakers of that ‘holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord ’—should it not be our earnest, our constant, our fixed de- 
termination, thus to obtain an interest in him who alone can pluck 
us from the brink of eternal ruin ? 

1. To you who hope you are by faith united to the Redeemer, 
to you, I would say, ‘‘ give all diligence to make your calling and 
election sure”—lI would remind you of your remaining corruption, 
and the native deceitfulness of your hearts—I would exhort you, 
carefully to examine the character of your faith—if it be genuine, 
it will work by love, it will purify your hearts, and overcome the 
world—lIf you, indeed, be in Christ, ‘‘ you are new creatures, old 
things have passed away ; allthings havebecome new.” Be faith- 
ful to Him who hath called you to glory and honour, and nothin 
shall separate you from his love.—‘' The God of hope shall fill you 
with all joy and peace in believing.’”? ‘And the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus.” 

2. And you who are confessedly yet in your sins, delay not to 
accept the invitation of God, to ‘‘ turn from your evil way that he 
may have mercy upon you and abundantly pardon.” ‘ He hath 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked.” ‘‘ He is not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance.” But 
destruction and misery are in your ways and the way of peace 
have you not known. Defer not then to the uncertain future to 
make your peace with God. You know not how soon your soul 
might be required of you—How shall you escape if you neglect so 
great salvation ? 

3. Finally, a word to you ‘who trust in yourselves that ye are 
righteous. You pretend to walk according to the dictates of nat- 
urad conscience, and “ to look through nature up to nature’s God.” 
Pause ere you again reject the offer of mercy through a crucified 
Redeemer, to depend upon the broken reed of your good deeds. 
O! believe me, they are but “a refuge of lies, that shall not pro- 
tect you from the overflowing scourge.’ You profess to love your 
Maker for the rich blessings wherewith he hath blessed you, and 
to feel grateful for all the benefactions which he hath bestowed 
upon you; yet you treat his beloved Son with contempt, rejecting 
his salvation as a useless thing. Remember your professed love 
and gratitude to God unmanifested in obedience to his Son, will 
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avail you nothing in the great day of account: for ‘“‘the name of 
Jesus is the only name given under heaven among men whereby 
we must be saved.”—-And they alone who believe, will finally be 
saved. And since ‘“‘ God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him might not perish but 
have everlasting life :’—let me exhort you to submit yourselves to 
the righteousness of God—resist no longer the Spirit of him who 
gave himself a ransom for sinners, lest resisting that Spirit, he be 
constrained to take his everlasting departure from you, and in de- 
parting weep over you, “If thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this the day of thy most merciful visitation, the things that belong 
to thy peace, but now they are hid from thine eyes.’ God forbid 
that this should be thy end, O! reader, and may he grant unto you 
to be ‘f made the righteousness of God in Christ,” and saved at last 
in his heavenly kingdom, for the Redeemer’s sake—Amen ! 





PAPISM AND CHRISTIANITY CONTRASTED. 


An individual writing to us, to order our Magazine—adds the 
following contrast—which appears to us, just and clear. 


TueEReE is but one guide given to man in his pilgrimage here :— 
the Word of God. Its sanctions, therefore, are not to be misap- 
plied with impunity: and if the Papist system be not that ‘‘ man 
of sin,” spoken of by St. Paul, to whom God shall send strong 
delusion ; how can we account for the fact that men, apparently 
pious, endowed with good understandings, can, with his holy word 
in their hands, dare to teach doctrines directly opposite thereto ! 
This is a heavy charge; but is it nottrue? Analyze ita little, and 
it looks like a systematic design, to run counter to every precept of 
scripture. 

‘There is one Mediator, the man Christ Jesus.” 

Then we will go to the Virgin and all the saints in the calendar, as 
our mediators. 

“Thou shalt not make to thee any graven image—thou shalt not 
bow down to them.” 

O, we always allow these little pictures—they help our devotions. 

‘* Keep the Sabbath-day holy to the end of it.” 

After mass, we consider the Sabbath ended. 

‘* Let a bishop be the husband of one wife.” 

We priests don't marry ;—we have a system that answers much better. 

‘© Who can forgive sins but God.” 

We priests do that thing ourselves. 

‘In the church I had rather speak five words to teach others 
also, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.” 

We prefer teaching in Latin. | 

‘Call no man master.” 

We have a master, and kiss his big toe, too, when we approach him. 
‘* Let all things (in the church) be done decently and in order.”’ 
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Well, if lighted candles at noon day, nor holy water and ashes and 
salt, nor holy oil, nor counting beads, nor swinging pots are sufficiently 
rediculous, we'll take a couple of the worst boys from the streets, dress 
them in white, put a little tea bell in their hand, and set them to ring- 
ing occasionally under the priest’s petticoats. 

‘Search the Scriptures—they are they which testify of me.” 

That, of all others, we cannot permit. Let in light and all our 
FSabric tumbles to the dust. 





MOSES AND THE GEOLOGISTS. 


WE observe in the “ Post’? newspaper of this city, two articles 
of a series headed ‘Geological Discussion;’’ the object of which is 
to confute the article of Dr. Herwitz, on the Cosmogony of Moses, 
published in our No. for December, 1839. We have thought it 
necessary to make a remark or two in relation to this matter. The 
case stands thus: Here is a mancalled Moses, who gives an ac- 
count of the creation of the world; now the question in Dr. Hor- 
witz’s article is not whether Moses tells the truth or not, nor wheth- 
er he is inspired or not,—but is simply, what does Moses really 
say? So again,—-here is a science calling itself Geology ; and the 
question of Dr. Horwitz’s article, is not whether its pretentions are 
true, and its assertions well founded—or not: but whether Moses, 
fairly interpreted, can be made to agree with its wonderful state- 
ments? The real question of the article, is, therefore, simply this, 
What does Moses say? This question is purely a grammatical, a phi- 
lological question ; so Dr. H. has treated it; and upgn that ground 
alone, can his argument be met; and upon that ground alone, 
would any true scholar think of meeting him. What then need be 
said more, to an answer which in the offset, assumes, that this is a 
mere question of authority amongst great names, when the very 
pith of the matter goes to show that these great names have misled 
the public mind? And how strange must all argument in such a 
case appear to one—who says; ‘J nevertheless contend that the whole 
of this philological argument has no weight in deciding the question 
in dispute’’!! We sincerely hope some Hebrew scholar of the 
number who have embraced the late opinions, will reply to Dr. H., 
and show philologically, (which with great deference we must say 
is the only way to show) what in his judgment is the real sense of 
Moses, and what are the reasons, grammatical and critical, for his 
thinking so. Let us put Geology on the shelf—till we settle, inde- 
pendently and as scholars, a question of mere Hebrew, which is 
of great importance, and some difficulty. We need scarcely re- 
mark, that the attempt to ridicule the scholarship of Dr. H. is in 
very bad taste; for whatever else that gentleman may be, his article 
sufficiently proves, that the reputation he has enjoyed, until now 
undisputed, for thirty years, of being amongst the most accom- 
plished Hebraists of his day, is perfectly well deserved. 

In the second article of the series now alluded to—we venture 
to suggest, that a very erroneous impression is given of the real 
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state of the question, between Geology and Moses. It is not the 
friends of Revelation who have demanded of the Geologists, to 
make their science agree with the Cosmogony of Moses, as uni- 
versally understood, until within the last half century: for they are 
perfectly content to let the Geologists work away at their science, 
till they beat it into form; and are confident that when it does in 
fact become a science, properly so called, instead of a mass of 
undigested facts, and contradictory theories—it will really accord 
with all other established truth, both moral and physical. But it is 
the Geologists who having first impeached the received sense of 
Scripture, in order to uphold their crudities; then set to werk to 
construe Moses in a new sense, in order to evade public suspicions 
that they were infidels. In reply, it was necessary to show, and 
we must contend, it has been shown, that the old Jewish and 
Christian sense of Moses, is the true sense; and that the new 
geological sense of Hebrew is false. In this state of the argument, 
it is out of place, for the Geolistic Hebrzists, to cry out against the 
friends of the old interpretation, that they are hostile to science, 
and disposed to put down investigation, by a mistake of the sense 
and a mis-application of the use of inspiration. The crust of the 
earth is one thing; the Word of God is quite another thing. The 
Geologists may burrow to their heart’s content in the former; but 
let them respect the latter—or let them meetthe argument, founded 
on it, by learning appropriate to it. 

We regret very mueh that a discussion of this nature should 
assume an aspect at all personal or unpleasant. It is, unhappily, 
not possible to conduct it, in the present extraordinary posture of 
Hebrew learning, without attacking the opinions and by conse- 
quence, the scholarship, of most of the learned of the present day: 
who have to a deplorable extent given in to the new interpretations. 
But it is of unspeakable importance, to show that the Bible has a 
fixed sense , and hardly less so to show that that sense is to be 
ascertained by fixed rules. And therefore, it is far better to encoun- 
ter the odium of proving the so called learned of a particular age, 
shallow and unstable ;—than to be guilty of unfaithfulness to the 
interests of true scholarship, and sound interpretation. It is our 
consolation, also, in the present matter, to agree with some of the 
first scholars of the present day—and with ai/ the learned of all 
preceding centuries. 

Nothing but the great importance of the subject, could have in- 


duced us, to notice articles, which are written in the worst spirit,— 
and without ability. 
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PAPISM BEFORE THE COURTS OF LAW: OUR LEGAL PERSECUTION. 


Davip, in the ninth Psalm (verses 15 and 16) has given us this 
remarkable evidence at once, of the providence and the justice of 
God,—that wicked men are commonly the victims of their own 
atrocious machinations. They dig a pit—and fall into it; they 
hide a net and their own feet are taken in it; they contrive a plot 
—and are themselves snared! It is the judgment of the Lord, 
declares the prophet; and then adds a double exclamation of his 
conviction and astonishment. 

Is it even so, that Papism, after a sleepless watch of five years,’ 
springs upon us at last, only to demonstrate the depth and contin- 
uance of its hate, and to be covered with confusion in a more 
public and signal overthrow ? ; 

What are we to the keeper of an alms house? Nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing! And whatis hetous? Nothing, less than nothing! 
It is Papism that attacks us; and shunning investigation, answers 
by a prosecution, what nothing but argument and proof can meet. 

We never thought of Maguire; we did not even know his name 
a week before the pretended libel, on him was penned ; and till this 
hour have never laid our eyes upon him. The moment we heard 
that he had taken offence—we spontaneously, first privately, and 
then in the pages of this Magazine where the supposed injury had 
been inflicted—proflered cvery possible reparation which justice, 
truth, or religion allowed—or which an honourable mind could ask. 

Having, however, inflicted no injury—we failed of course, to 
make any satisfactory atonement. Pretended injuries are too fatal 
to be redressed. We are glad that we did make the effort, how- 
ever; and are thereby, set right in the judgment of every candid 
man. Henceforth, the nature and true source of the prosecution 
against us is obvious to all; and we shall not hesitate to assert— 
what we do not doubt any jury before which the question is ever 
brought, will stamp with their verdict, namely, that no private injury, 
but Papism in general, and the priests of this city in particular, are 
the true sources of this prosecution. 

We confess our responsibility to the laws. We are ready to 
meet it. We have asserted nothing that is not true; we have 
insinuated nothing that is not warranted. Weconfidently rely that 
any tribunal before which the case may be investigated in any aspect 
of it—wiil adjudge that we have spoken truth only—and that, ina 
timely and becoming manner. 

We have said three things in our short article published about the 
alms house, in our November No., and re-published in that for 
January. 1. We have said that a mass altar was erected in the alms 
house, at the public expense. Now observe: WE EXPECT TO PROVE 
iT, whenever lawfully called to do so; we expect to prove more than 
we have said. 

2. We have said that an aged German was imprisoned in the alms 
house. Now take notice: We EXPECT TO PROVE IT; We expect 
to prove, whenever put to it, a/l that we have said, and so much 
beyond, and all so indisputably, that the wonder will be, how any 
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man ever thought of seriously calling us to question about the 
assertion! 

3. We have said, that the man went tothe alms house under the pro- 
curement of the priests,—and that he was shut up as a madman: and 
that the procuring cause of his being sent there, was his known desire 
to become a Christian. Now remember; WE EXPECT TO PROVE IT; 
unless Papal witnesses swear falsely we expect to prove it directly ; 
and if they do, we expect to prove so many collateral facts, that all 
men will admit they have sworn falsely. 

With the two first facts, the keeper of the alms house may no 
doubt suppose, he has a right to concern himself. Very well; we 
can only say we are assured and believe they are true and will be 
proved. But with the third fact we cannot see that he has any right 
to find any fault whatever; as not only no offence, but even no fault 
is imputed to him ; except that he believed a man to be mad, who 
was said to be so, and on that account confined him; without law 
it might be, but without crime. The insinuation by us, if there 
was any, was altogether in favour of the keeper; and if, when the 
case is gone into, it shall turn out, that we did him more than justice 
—he will be pleased to remember, how it was he got into the difh- 
culty, and forced us into a more careful examination of the facts 
bearing on this part of the case, than we ever contemplated. 

That the old German, was really a Papist, was really inclined to 
become a Christian—and was in this juncture sent to the alms 
house, accompanied there by a violent Papist,—there locked up in 
the cells—and kept in them under circumstances altogether unusual 
and illegal, until demanded and released by his friends: ALL THIS 
WE EXPECT TO PROVE, 

[t is, moreover, to be considered, that we made these statements, 
when first published, on the authority of persons of the utmost 
respectability; that they relate to the very matter of our profession 
in life, to wit, to the salvation of the soul—of a poor sinner, who was 
seeking light and pardon, and supposed to be violently interfered 
with by others ; that we uttered them in the due course of our law- 
ful and regular calling as editors of a journal, long and expressly 
devoted to the very subjects which led to the present matter; and 
that the violent and personal assaults upon us, by the priests them- 
selves, (for example, Mr. Giipea,) led to the establishment of the 
very journal itself. All this is notorious, and can of course be fully 
proved. 

If upon this case, ajury of our country will say we have uttered 
what it false—and have done so maliciously ; then indeed, it will 
be time for the centinels on the watch-towers of truth, to tremble. 
If to give security to the machinations of foreign priests, sent by 
a foreign tyrant as emissaries into this land, as yet free, the liberty 
of the press is to be curtailed —the liberty of speech abridged—the 
rights of conscience assailed—the freedom of religion attacked— 
the personal security of the citizen diminished—the right of free 
enquiry denied ; if Papism is already strong enough, not only to 
terrify society, silence the political press, invade the ballot-box, and 
threaten the pulpit,—but also to infect the administration of justice ; 
then we have only to say—Papism could no where have sought in 
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this community, a more proper or a more willing victim. We love 
our country, our race, our master—well enough to suffer for either 
of the three: how much more, in the cause of all three united ! 

To show the malignity of the persecution now seton foot against 
us, we need only say, that not only has private redress been sought, 
by a suit at law against us, for pretended injuries; but for the same 
offence, a public prosecution also, has been most industriously and 
eagerly urged against us. As yet the grand juries have refused 
to proceed against us: but, who can tell how far, the oaths and 
accusations of bigotted prosecutors and interested witnesses, in ex 
parte inquisitions, to which we have no access—may finally carry 
even well-meaning, but deluded men? It is the province of a 
virtuous and enlightened public sentiment, to frown down such base 
attempts, and to hold the instigators of them, whether priestly or 
political, to a just accountability. 

In vindicating our characters, our conduct, and the truth com- 
mitted to us—our friends may rest assured, that we shall never for 
a moment forget, that even this persecution may by God’s blessing 
be the very best possible means of establishing important facts in 
regard to the odious character and pretensions of Papism; and of 
riviting public attention on them. A priest, on the witness stand, 
with the fear of punishment for perjury before his eyes, may be 
forced to confess what he would deny every where else. 

Nor can we forget that a new aspect is given to the entire 
Papal controversy, by these proceedings. Until now, it was in 
this community a purely moral question. Hereafter, it is a legal 
one also. We have not chosen to take this step in advance ; God’s 
providence has forced us to take it. If it ends in punishing the 
lewdness of some of the Pope’s minions—the drunkenness of 
others, the oppressions of more ; if it brings about the suppression 
of convents by law; if it fixes attention on the mode of natural- 
ising the Pope’s subjects ; if it leads to the deliverance of our city, 
from the political influence of Papism ;— if priests find themseives 
punished for crimes, heretofore overlooked ;—if Papism sees itself 
treated as a public evil;—let us remember, when we behold the 
wicked fairly entangled in their own toils, that, as David hath fore- 
shown, it is God’s judgment, that is manifest upon them. 

As to the personal results of these transactions, we ought to value 
them at—not arush. No being whose opinion is more to us, than 
the fine dust of the balance—will be any more assured of our inno- 
cence —after God shall, as we humbly trust, confound our enemies 
—than they are now. Never, at any period of our lives, have so 
many, so marked, and so affecting tokens of public confidence and 
applause been conferred, on the author of the ‘Jidel,’ in the same 
brief space ; as since it was carefully made public, in his absence from 
the city, that the Papists had arraigned him as a malicious slander- 
er. Who believes them? Who will ever believe them? 

The private action against us, was instituted in November; yet 
up to the middle of February, (the period at which we write,) no 
declaration has been filed. We have, by our counsel, again and 
and again asked for it; but, three months, it seems, are insufficient, 
for able Protestant (!!!) lawyers, to determine on the best mode 
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of torturing twelve lines of very plain English, so as to do the most 
effectual damage to two Protestant Clergymen! We feel called on 
to say, that the most painful and surprising aspect of the whole 
case, is, that distinguished Protestant gentlemen—should, consid- 
ering all the circumstances, be found ready to lend themselves to 
it; And such, we venture to say, will be the general judgment, of 
this Protestant country. Could no Papist lawyer be found to har- 
rassus? Is nothing due to the bonds of a mutual faith? Are the 
Christian and Protestant members of the noble profession of the 
Protestant Coxe and the Christian SELDEN, open to every applica- 
tion, to worry down, alike, Protestants, Christians, and Ministers of 
God? And forwhat? And forwhom? Alas! Alas! 

We confidently appeal to our country for countenance and sup- 
port te this Magazine—under the present attempt to silence its 
free voice. And we pledge ourselves, by the grace of God, to do 
our best, in time to come, as in times past, for the support of true 
freedom and religion. Utterly regardless of legal persecution as 
of threats of assassination, we will frankly peril all we have and 
are, in a cause to which we have been called by clear duty ; and in 
which the violence and unreasonableness of our enemies, is but 
additional evidence of the efficacy of our labours, and of our divine 
vocation to them. 





Since the foregoing article was in type—information, the accuracy of which we 
have no room to doubt—-has reached us, that the Grand Jury, have agreed to 
present us; and before these pages are issued, we shall be regularly arraigned 
on a criminal prosecution. 

The will of God accomplishes itself on us, and withus, as well asin us. We 
shrink not, from aught to which He calls us. 

If we have been rightly informed, two preceding Grand Juries have refused to 
do, what one has at last been found to perform. We will make but two reflections. 
The first is, that we cannot comprehend how any candid man could say, in view 
of the naked case, in the worst aspect which it could assume, that there was the 
slightest evidence of malice in our article: but malice is the very gist of the 
pretended offence! The second is, that God in his providence having brought 
this very Grand Jury, to hear, by the oaths of unimpeachable witnesses, that 
our statements were true,—we cannot imagine how they could say, they be- 
fieved them to be false; but falsehood and malice constitute libel ! 

We refer the reader to the article which follows, for the next step, in this per- 
secution for righteousness sake. 
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LETTER OF ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE TO THE SECOND PRESBYTE=- 
RIAN CHURCH OF BALTIMORE, ON THE OCCASION OF HIS PRESENT=- 
MENT BY THE GRAND JURY: WITH THE ACTION OF THE SESSION, 
AND THAT OF THE CHURCH THEREON. . 


Let the following letter of the senior editor of this maga- 
zine speak for itself. —It was read, about the period of its date, 
publicly, (by a friend) to'those to whom itis addressed, and..a 
small edition of it, printed ‘on an extra sheet fer their uses 

The junior editor is not in reach of the press, at the present 
moment. It is, however, proper to say, that he is in ng true or 
proper sense responsible for the original: ¢/ébel.;’? and:is mixed 
up with this particular question innocently and only technically. 
He did not write, print, see, approve, or know of its existence, 
till it was published. He would have done, all that-is.right, if he 
had been called to it... He.would now-do.moreahin he-ought, to 
identify himself with this difficulty. And, this explanation is 
made without his knowledge, wong, ep eae 

The writer of these lines, is. ready. to share his honours, his 
blessings, his enjoyments, with ‘all his friends:' -But ms:dangers, 
his reproaches, his persecutions, he would not willingly sharp 
with any but his glorious Redeemer. 


i 





My beloved brethren and friends.—The most of you ‘know that.a civil. suit 
was instituted against me, in my absence, three months ago, by a Papist, named 
Maguire, for an alleged libel on him, published in the Baltimore Literary and 
Religious Magazine for November. 1839; in regard to the confinement Jn. the 
cells of the Alms House, of anaged German Catholic, who desjred te, become a 
Christian. 

As long as the affair was only a manifestation of private revenge against me, 
for defending personal liberty and the rights of conscience; I did not think it 
worth while to trouble you about it; nor proper to allow it to have any effect op 
the ordinary course of my duties. 

But after repeated attempts on the partof my enemies and persecutors, to enlist 
the power of the Commonwealth against me, in acriminal prosecution—additional 
to the private action; they have at length succeeded. The Grand Jury, for the 
City of Baltimore, after an ex parte inv vestigation, at the instance and on the testi- 
mony of interested parties, have made a presentment, and in the ordinary course 
of affairs may be expected, soon to find a Bill against me for false and malicious 
libel; and a warrant as in the case of a common felon, has been issued against 
me.—I do not complain either of the injustice or the indignity ; I barely recount 
them. 

{ hope it is superfluous for me to say to you, who have known me s0 long 
and so well, that in this transaction I have been actuated only by a sincere love 
of truth—an earnest desire to promote justice—and a perfect willingness to risk 
all, in the cause of Christ and of publicliberty. I appeal to the whole current of 
my life—I appeal to the consciences of all who know me—I appeal to the 
searcher of hearts: and I defy the malignity of all the enemies who have so long, 
in this city, sought my ruin. 

But something is due to public appearances; very much to the character of 
the church I serve: most of all to the sacred office I bear. These have demand- 
ed of me, a line of conduct answerable to the new and difficult circumstances in 
which, by God’s providence I find myself placed; and to which his grace only 
can make me equal, 


is 
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It is hardly becoming that one, whom a Grand Jury—no matter how prejudiced 
or deluded—publicly arraigns for malicious falsehood; it is hardly proper that 
such a person, while he underlays such a charge, should exercise the functions 
of a minister of Christ. It is not proper that you should, in any manner, be im- 
plicated by my faults, or involved even in my misfortunes, except by your owa 
deliberate act. 

I have, therefore, the profound affliction of announcing to you, that from this 
moment, until a jury of my country shall pronounce upon my conduet, or this 
monstrous proceeding be otherwise legally disposed of, I will lay aside, abso- 
lutely and without reserve, every functionof my ministry. I make no exception: 
my purpose is complete. 

That such a necessity should exist, would, under all possible circumstances, 
fill my heart with profound anguish. But that it should occur in the present 
conjuncture of our affairs—full of such deep and such tender interest, on so many 
and such impressive accounts,—renders it one of the greatest trials of my life. 
My earnest request is, that all your efforts and exercises—(and especially your 
proposed thankoffering to God, on next Sabbath day, in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the General Assembly of our church;—and the special meet- 
ings of persons newly awakened to the importance of divine things)—may pro- 
ceed as if nothing had occurred.—When the under shepherd is removed, the 
Great Bishop of our souls becomes only more immediately the shepherd of 
the flock. 

If I shall be acquitted, then your joy and mine, will be equal to the triumph of 
truth and justice; to the confusion of our enemies. If the same terrible influence 
which has thus far prevailed against me, shall still farther be allowed by an in- 
scrutable providence, to compass a conviction;—then it will remain for you, by 
the calm and free expression of your deliberate judgment and wishes, to decide 
the ultimate question, which in that case must arise. I intend to act towards you, 
with perfect simplicity;—and will commit you to nothing, to which you are not 
willing to be committed. 

In the event of this prosecution being delayed by those who have instituted 
it; orif it should on any account not be brought to an early conclusion; I shall 
feel warranted, and if the way is open, called in providence, as a private Christ- 
tan and free citizen, to devote myself to the public, constant, and thorough 
discussion of the horrible system of Papism; to which, amongst so many other 
and greater evils with which it curses the earth, we are indebted for our present 
affliction. 

And now, my very dear friends and beloved brethren in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
—let us meei this extraordinary and afilicting stroke, with the faith, patience, hu- 
mility, and prayerfulness, which become our profession. And let us expect the 
result, whatever it may be, with the temper of heart appertaining to those, who 
‘““know that all things work together for good to them that love God, to 
them who are the called according to his purpose.”’ 


With tenderest love, Lam your faithful friend, 
and unworthy Pastor, 


Ro. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 
Baltimore, Feb’y 19, 1840. 


The foregoing letter was read to the congregation, by a friend, on 
Wednesday evening the 19th inst., when the people were assembled in 
one of their stated services. 

The expectation of the author of it was, that the people of his charge 
would acquiesce in his decision,--and that although the course he had 
thought it his duty to take would probably lead to a general and thorough 
examination of the whole case —-which indeed he sincerely desired ; yet 
that no decided or public action would be taken, until the criminal prose- 
cution was broucht to a decision. 
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A different view of the subject was taken by the Session of the church ; 
and their spontaneous, prompt, and decided action in regard to it; and 
the explicit, unanimous, and cordial approbation, of their conduct, on the 


part of the entire congregation—-are set forth in the two documents pub- 
published below. 


ACTION OF THE CHURCH SESSION ON THE FOREGOING LETTER. 


At a special meeting of the Elders of the Second Presbyterian Church of Baltimore, 
held in the Lecture Room on Friday the 2Ist of February, 1840, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the present peculiar state of the Congregation. 

The following members were present, viz._— 

Gen. W. McDona.p, Messrs. James Beatty, Arncn’p GEoRGE, PETER FENBY, 
GEORGE Carson, Jonn Witson, JOHN FRANCISCUs. 

In the absence of the Pastor, Gen’ McDonaLp was called to preside as Moderator, 
and GEORGE Carson ,the Stated Clerk, appointed Secretary. 

The following Preamble and Resolutions were then unanimously adopted : 

Whereas the duty of supplying the pulpit, devolves upon the Session, and whereas a 
letter from the Rev’p Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, addressed to the Congregation, was read 
after the weekly Lecture, on Wednesday evening last, the 19th inst., by the Rev’p Mr. 
WILLiAMs, who presided on the occasion, in which it was stated, that the Grand Jury 
for the City of Baltimore, had made a presentment against him for a libel, im conse- 
quence of which, he had come to the determination, “‘ to lay aside absolutely and with- 
out reserve, every function of kis ministry, until a Jury of his country shall have pro- 
nounced upon his conduct,” &c. 

is Communication could not fail to fill the mind of every member of the Congrega- 

tion with the deepest affliction—warmly attached as they are to their beloved Pastor, 
by the strongest and tenderest ties, they could not contemplate the loss of his faithful 
services, under such painful circumstances, but with feelings of heart-felt sorrow and 
= regret. 

he Session, participating in these feelings to their fullest extent—while they duly 
appreciate the delicacy of the motives which prompted the decision, cannot at the 
same time perceive any thing in the present aspect of affairs, which requires such a 
sacrifice. ‘Their confidence in the piety, purity and ability of their Pastor remains undi~ 
minished and unshaken—ithey have been witnesses to his arduous and successful labours 
in this church, for the last eight years, to promote the glory of God, in the salvation of 
the souls of men—enforcing the doctrines which he taught by the example of a holy life ; 
—and they feel pleasure in bearing their further testimony—that whenever he considere: 
it to be bis guty to caution his hearers against fatal errors, he at the same time uniformly 
and constaf™iy inculcated the Christian duty of exercising love to the persons, and char- 
ity to the opinions of those who differed from them in doctrine and in practice—always 
deprecating the idea of this difference interrupting the charities of social intercourse, 
and against no errors has he been more pointed in his remarks, than against those which 
had crept into the Presbyterian church, and which ultimately led to its separation. 

The Session having met on the present emergency, and entertaining these views, have, 
after mature deliberation, and they trust in the fear of God, come to the conclusion, that 
it is their duty in the first instance, to give the congregation an opportunity of expressing 
their desires on the occasion—and that in order to this, the proceedings of this meeting 
be read in the church, after the services on next Sunday morning, and should their opinion 
coincide with that of the session, of which not a doubt is entertained, then, in the next 
place, that our Pastor be respectfully requested to reconsider his decision, and resume his 
usual labours in the Congregation. 

The Session cannot but hope that such an expression, will enable him, not only to see 
his way clear, but that he will also consider it to be his duty to return immediately to 
his charge. 

Be it therefore Resolved, That the confidence in, and respect for, their Pastor, on the 
part of this Session, remain undiminished, and that it would be highly gratifying to them, 
if he would return forthwith to his ministerial |abours, which have been so greatly blest 
in this Congregation. 


Resolved, That the Moderator and Clerk be requested to sign these proceedings in behalf 
of this meeting. 


Signed Wa. McDonautp, Moderator. 
GEORGE Carson, Clerk of Session. 





ACTION OF THE CONGREGATION ON THE SAME. 


Sunday, Feb’y 23d, 1840—Rev’p Mr. WittiaMs officiated in the Second Preshy- 
terian Chureh, this forenoon, and after the exercises of prayer, singing, and reading a 
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rtion of Scripture, he read the Rev’p Mr. BRECKINRIDGE’S letter, addressed to the 

ongregation, after which he stated that the Session had a Communication to make, and 
requested the audience to keep their seats and hear it.—The Elders then assembled, and 
stood up in front of the pulpit—Gern’L McDonatp acting as Moderator, called upon 
JouHN Witsox to read the proceedings of the meeting of Session of the 2Ist inst— 
which he did.—After which the Moderator briefly addressed the audience, and at the close 
of his remarks, he clearly and distinctly requested, al] those who approved of the pro- 
ceedings of the Session which had just been read, and who were desirous that our Pastor 
should forthwith resume his ministerial labours ig this church, would rise up.—Instantly 
the whole congregation, which was a very large and crowded one, stood up—and remained 
on their feet until the Moderator requested them to be seated.—He then reversed the ques- 
tion, and requested all those who disapproved of the measures of the Session, and who 
were unwilling that Mr. BRECKINRIDGE should return to his ministerial labours should 
rise.—Not a single individual stood up.—The Moderator then proclaimed with emotion— 
“Thank God there is not one!—The people, old and young, male and female, are as 
unanimous as their Session, in desiring their beloved Pastor’s return.” | | | 

Mr. Kyle made a short address, approving of what had been done by the Session, and 
also approving of the course pursued by the Pastor—atier which the meeting was closed 
with an appropriate prayer by the Rev'd Mr. Williams. 


Wa. McDona tp, Moderator. 
.Joun Wixson, Clerk, pro tem. 





- We think it is proper to remark, that not a single member of the Session 
of the church, was brought into office since the connexion of the Pastor 


with it; that all of them were not only Ruling Elders, but for many years . 
leadiag members of this eongregation, before their present Pastor was a | 
minister of the gospel ; and that most of*them have been principal support- ’ 
ers of this church, since its foundation, nearly forty years ago. ‘This is. 
their. position in the house of God. What it is in the world--it would be . 
impertinent for-us to state-—if these lines were to be read only in this city ' 
and commonwealiix » But the hundreds who will read them in the remote . 
est sections of the Union, and eyen in other lands, may not kiow-—-that | 
these are men of tie’ ftrst-influence and rank amongst-us, in all that: makes - 


either influence or rank, valuable to, generous and virtuous mimals; that. 
they aré amohgsi ttt ‘fathers*of our city,--most of them remnants of a’ 


past. and glorious-agez-emenswho hroueh a -period longer than-the life of. 


him, over whose head they <tlirow the’ shield of their spotless names— 
have ‘built’ up ini theftce of -ten--thousand -vicissitudes, characters which 
defy malignity, and challenge confidence. and love | Oppression itself is. 
sWeet, whién such tokelis folloty in its train ! — 

« Aad -what shelowe say; tethat other and most aflecting manifestation ? 
Alas} Alas.!- Whois worthy..of such regards? Who is not overwhelmed 
by them? In thé iidst*of-triats and persecution, here-rs thé tmahimous, 
unsolicited, entliusiashe-tesfimony;: of 4 thousand hearts ‘and voices——not 
dnly bearing a testimony even more noble in those who give, than honour- 
able to any who might receive it; but so doing it, as hy its’very tenderness 
to break our hearts, Tfiese are the fathers and mothers of our Zion, by. 
the Bide of whose tottering stéps’ we have walked With filial reverence, not 
to give but to get instruction; these are the children of Giéd brought from 
darkness into his marvellous light, by~his blessing on our poor labours ; 
these are ouf ffiends, and éonipanions,and fellow werkmen; who for long 
years have seen our daily -walk, partaken of our daily trials, helped our 
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daily weaknesses; these are the ¢hildren whom we have baptized into 
Christ’s visible kingdom; these the families we have united in sacred 
wedlock ; these the bereaved and broken-hearted with whom we have sat 
us down to weep; these the favoured of the Lord, in’ 
we have rejoiced! Here he they all; and here their testimony t—Preciouss# 
token of the smiles of heavén! Sacred lesson to the ministers of Christ! * 

It is hatd to speak aright on such an occasion. Perhaps we have already 2 
said too much. We have said it all with our eyes full of tears, The 
spirit which God, (blessed be his name,) has created, incapable of appre- 
hension from any being but himsel{—-is weak before the voice of unmerited 
commendation.--We dare not, like Paul, glory in our infirmities; but we 
dare confess them, even to our enemies.. And we say to them ail, without 
a particle of bitterness in our hearts--these things have repaid us, ten 
thousand times over, for all their hatred and injustice; for all they have 
done, in times past—-for all they can do in time to come. 

We are sensible, and we deem it proper to make the remark here and 
under present circumstances—that our humble but sincere efforts to be 
faithful in our lot, have secured to us alike the persecution of our enemies, 
and the affectionate commendation of our friends. We desire both to 
remember this observation—if in the goed providence of God peradventure 
some who now hate us may yet love us for our work’s sake—-and some 
who now love us, may unhappily be offended by that same fidelity. We 
have not known any thing,——-we do not intend to know any thing in this 
city, but Jesus Christ and him crucified. Where he leads us, we shall fol- 
low; what he bids us do, we shall attempt; every man who is his friend, 
we will love; every enemy of his we will resist. By his grace we have 
taken him for our portion--and his grace enabling us, we shall profit by 


what we consider at once the proof and the recompence of our fidelity in 
our lote 
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{G-NOTIGES, RECEIPTS, ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, &c. 

_ Jan. 26, TO’ Fepruary 17.—$10 from Geo. Adie, Leesburgh, Va., pay- 
iag@ his subscription to end of 1840.—$5 from N. Woods, Westhill, Pa., 
$250 for himself for 1840, and $2,50 for Rev. 8. Means, whosé) name is 
added to our list from 1840.—$5 trom Rev. J. Smith, Frederick city, $2,50 
for himselffor *40, and $2,50 for F. Schroeder, whose name is added from 740, 
—Rev. R.S. Bell’s ditection changed to Front Roval,Warren Co.,Va., and 
the Nos. for Jan. and Feb. sent to that place; these Nos. had been previously 
sent to his former direction ; the No. for December, 1839, also sent there, 
and Mr. B. will confer a great favour on us by writing to the P. M., there, 
and reclaiming that No. if possible-—Mr. J. Stephenson, Front Royal, Va., 
added from Jan.'*40, per order of Mr. B., and Nos. for Jan. and Feb. sent. 
—E. Gilman, Washington City, name added from the beginning of the 
year and back Nos. sent.—J. Milton, $5; J. S. Berryman, $5; W. F. Todd, 
$2,50; all of Lexington, Ky., and the name of Mr. Todd added from Jan. 
1840, and the back Nos. semt.—J. Stonestrut, Clarke Co. Ky. $5.—Maj. 
D. B. Price, Nicholasville, Ky., $2,50.—A. P. Cox, Frankfort, Ky., $2,50 
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for 1840.—Samuel Laird, Fayette Co., Ky., $5.—D. A. Sayne, Lexington, 
Ky., $5.— Major John Curry, Leesburgh, Harrison Co., Ky., $2.50, for 
1840: the Nos. for 39, viz., January to May inclusive, which had not 
been sent when Mr. ©. became a subscriber, through the mistake of the 
friend who sent on his name, are now sent, completing that year— Thomas 
Dolan, of Lexington, Ky., $34, collected by him. Will he oblige us by 
Sending to us, without delay, the names of the persons to be credited? And 
how much to each person‘—B, Jordon, Esq. Middletown, Pa., $2,50, for 
1840.—Dr. H. Haynel, Fayette street, Balumore, from January, 1840.— 
J. W. Welling, Paca’s Row, Baltimore, from January, 1840,—J. Smith, 
Pratt street Wharf, Baltimore, from January, 1840.—S. D. Schoolfield, 
direction changed to Greensboro’ N. C.; and the Nos. for January and 
Feb. sent there —$5 from Rev. C. Mclver, Fayetteville, N. C., $2,50 for 
account of Rev. Wm. N. Peacock, Montgomery Co., and $2,50 for him- 
self for 1840. Our letterof Feb’y 10, will have explained to Mr. Mcl. why 
we departed from his directions; and we presume he will have received 
before getting this, two Nos. for December, 1836.—$2,50 from J. Otterson, 
Berkley Co.,Va., and name added from 1840. Whatis Mr.0O.’s post office 
address? Will he inform us ?—$2,50, from J. Mitchell, Balt. Co., and name 
added from 1840.—$4 from 8. J. Dickey, Chester Co., Pa., discontinued. 
—Dr.8. A. Cartwright, of Natchez, $5, in full, and discontinued,—going 
abroad.—P. M., Old Staten, Tenn,, $2, ior EK. L. Mathes, on account ; see 
private letter of Feb’y 15.—-P. M., Charlotte C. H., Va., $5, for Mrs. 
Paulina Legrand, which pays for two years, we presume, the last and the 
present, though, for the moment, are not in reach of our books, and cannot 
certainly tei].— The No. for Jan’y, sent a second time, to replace one mis- 
carried, to R.1. L., Alleghany, Pa.—John Bolgiano, Forest-st., name added 
from Jan’y last.—R. Linsley, Meriden, Ct., refused.-—The names of 'T. J. 
Durant, Charles M. Randall, John Kemp,and James Clunas, Esqrs., all 
of New Orleans, added {rom January, 1840. by order of our friend James 
Beattie, to whom the two gentlemen first named paid for the current year, 
$2,50 each; the back Nos. sent by mail—S. 8, Middlekauff, of Mercers- 
burg, Pa., name added trom Jan’y ’40, per order of A. George & Co. Balt. 
and back Nos. sent: subsequently received a letter from him inclosing $5 
for himself and for H. R. Shaull, of Marshall College, Mercersburg, Pa., for 
the current year: the name of the latter being added, and the back Nos. 
sent: also sent to Mr. M, the Nos. for Sept. and Oct., 1839, the last we had 
without breaking a set.—Col. 5. Winiree, of Richmond ; see our private 
letter of Feb’y 17.—-Several directions changed, which are not noticed.— 
Money paid to David Owen, Gay street, Balumore, is receipted for by 
him, and not acknowledged here. 

‘Tho’s 8. Boswell, Lex., Ky., declines taking the Magazine any longer.— 
The P. M. of Lexington, Ky., is respectfully informed that the duplicates 
for February were sent by mistake ; and that he will confera great favour 
on us, by delivering them to Mr, William Busby, who will call for them.— 
P. M. of Oxford, Ohio, informs us that Mr. A, Mawhiney has removed ; but 
we are unable to make out the name of the place to which he is gone; and 
do not know where to send his copy of the Magazine. 


WE HAVE Hap occasion to observe a very general and gratifying atten- 
tion, on the partof our patrons who have commmunicated with us through 
the post office, to a matter, smail as to each of them, but very important 
to us, in the aggregate: viz., the franking of their letters. In the great 
majority of cases, subscribers communicating with their publishers, have 
a right by law, to the post master’s frank; and our experience is, that the 
post masters generally, are obliging and prompt, to co this service; so 
that a little attention, is all that is needed. But in those cases, where 
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postage should be paid--leaving justice and propriety out of the question, 
which are claimed by all the crait to our side, it is manifest that generos- 
ity at least requires rather that a thousand men should pay a shilling 
each, than that they should club, and force a poor editor, whom they really 
wish well to, or a struggling publication which they desire to see live,—to 
pay the whole fifty pounds! Now we feel it to be a duty, and we take 
sincere pleasure in performing it—to bear public testimony to the justice, 
thoughtfulness and kindness of the great bulk of our patrons on this sub- 
ject. We tender them our cordial thanks. 


A DEPLORABLE CRIME has been committed in our city. Some one has 
stolen a God!! Perhaps a great number of Gods!!! An irreparable 
misfortune has overtaken some of our fellow citizens. ‘Their Gods have 
been abducted!! Some villain is reported to have entered the Cathedral, 
and not content like a common felon, to steal various articles of more or 
less temporal value (for which he, she, or they, ought to be--and we hope 
will be detected and punished ;) but horrible to relate, he carried off the 
Ciborium ; the vessel in which the consecrated host is kept!—Now what 
an idea does this give, of a religion? The very object of its supreme 
adoration liable to be stolen! Its very Gods, not able to avoid being car- 
ried off! We sincerely hope this incident may turn the thoughts of Papists 
to the folly and idolatry of their religious rites: and be the means of lead- 
ing them into the way of truth. 


WE INVITE PARTICULAR ATTENTION to two articles in this number: viz., 
the address to our patrons, and the account of our legal persecution ; 
and especially do we commend them to the serious attention of our subseri- 
bers in the city of Baltimore; which we venture to do, Ist, because we 
earnestly desire the knowledge of the true state of our “libel” to be known 
extensively, in this city—and 2nd, because we deem it very important to 
enlarge our subscription list here. 


WE cor the following notice from the Baltimore American, for Feb’y 20. 
EXPIATORY SERVICE. 
€ A Service will be performed in the Cathedral Tuts Eventne, 
at 7 o’clock, in reparation of the outrage offered to the Blessed 
Sacrament by the late sacrilegious robbery. A discourse will be 
delivered on the occasion.” 


A previous item in these notices explains what is here alluded to. It is 
a most extraordinary proceeding. .4n expiatory service! Something is 
to be done, to annul the guilt of a previous act. But every body knows 
that it is absurd and impossible in a religious sense, so far as human acts 
are concerned. We can’t expiate, our own sins.—But this is a service by 
which the chuch expiates the acts of a thief, who has been guilty of sacri- 
lege !—'Then, it is even more absurd than the foregoing. How can the 
religious service expiate the thief’s sin ?’—But the cathedral itself is in sin! 
‘This is impossible ; rocks and wood can’t sin.—“ Oulrage offered to the 
Blessed Sacrament.”—The outrage was no doubt great; but it was offer- 
ed to the feelings of the people, and to the laws of the country,—not to 
the wafers stolen. It is hardly to be supposed a man would steal Gods 
knowingly ; and it is of the essence of this offence, that the offender must 
have the animus furendt. Now the plain and unsophisticated sense of the 
notice is this: Our Gods are stolen: we must make new ones: and then 
offer them in sacrifice ; and so appease the stolen Gods by the destruction 
of the new ones !—Did the darkest age of superstition and ignorance ever 
propose a thing more horrible? Did the worst form of heathenism ever 
demand any thing more revoltingly absurd ? (See PsaumM cx. verses 2—8.) 
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THE RESPECTED FRIEND, in Ky., who sent us the Baptist newspaper 
printed in Louisville, in which there is a general attack on the Presbyterian 
ehurch, under the appellation of “The Old School Party”’—and a very 
indecent one on the Senior Editor of this Magazine; is referred to our 
next No. (April)—for our strictures on the article. 


THE Sun newspaper (published in this city) of Feb’y 21, has the fol- 
lowing editorial paragraph: 

‘“‘ INDICTMENT.—We learn that, on Tuesday last, bills of indict- 
ment were found against the Rev. R.J. Breckenridge and the Rev. 
Andrew B. Cross, editors of the Baltimore Literary and Religious 
Magazine, for a libel on Mr. James L. McGuire, keeper of the 
Alms House. Also, against Bill Adams, the coloured man who 


i) 
brought the runaway slaves of Mr. Dorsey to the hack of Wilson, 
who was convicted at the present term of the city court, for aiding 
in their escape.” 

We are truly admitted at last into good company! .““.Axso, against 
Bill ddams, the coloured man,” &c. “ Also Bill Adams.” ‘Thank you, 
Messrs. A. S. Abell & Co. We should have been still more obliged, if 
you had used towards us a small part of the particularity bestowed on 
* Bill Adams.”” What made you suppress the cause of our indictment, 
(pardon us gentlemen, it was a presentment; vour wishes overleap the facts:) 
while you so carefully blazen more than the fact? You name our crime, 
without telling in what it consists, while you tell of “ Bill Adams’s” 
offences without naming his crime by name. ‘The Protestant patrons of 
the Sun, must be edified by this courtesy and fair dealing. But there is 
another and more serious aspect as well as a more natural sense of the 
statement: ‘‘Axso, against Bill Adams”—as the paragraph is constructed, 
must mean that the Grand Jury have indicted ‘ Bill Adams,’ for the same 
libel they indicted us for :—the latter part of the sentence being merely 
a description of his person; showing which ‘ Bill Adams’ was intended. 
Now is it indeed true °—can the Sun show, if called to it, that we and 
‘Bill Adams’ are in part delictu? We and the same ‘Bill Adams’>— 
whose other infamous acts are described, only to identify him, and degrade 
us? Is not this the sense @ef.Messrs A. S. Abell & Co.?2—Again; the 
statement as ‘ous is not true; Nowndiciment had been found against us 
for any thing—when the Sun printed that paragraph. For any thing the 
Sun knows, none ever might be found. The Grand Jury might after all 
tgnore the Bill. But does not the Sun know it is actionable as well as 
false, to say a man. is indicted, who is not? And surely the structure of 
the paragraph shows a hundred times more malice, than ours which oflend- 
ed Maguire,—and on which the Grand Jury presented us, ever did. For 
the Sun has said and printed of us, what is false,—with every mark of 
indignity ; while we have said and printed of Maguire what is true,—and 
that in such a form, as however it might reproach others—charged him 
with nothing that might not have been innocent.—-Instead of prosecuting 
these persons, or even suing them, we beg them to read attentively, the 
following passages of the Word of God, viz.; the Prophet Micau vii. 7--9. 
PsaLmM xxxvii. 5--15, Luxe xxi. 12-19. 





